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OuR Warr ARE ENDED. —The conflict of ages as to 
the relations of Church and State has been concluded 
by the call of the Pope for a Church Council, in which 
bull no Prince of the Church was consulted, and to 
which no one has yet been invited. All previous Papal 
councils recognized them as subjects, and their realms 
as under the sway of the Pope. This leaves them un- 
mentioned. This The Tablet, its own organ, confesses : 

One thing does and will ary = this new Council from 
all that have hitherto been held. It is convoked by the head of 
pe church alone, without the solicitation or intervention of 

po of the secular powers. Heretofore the secular powers 
th snamnitanot Gen eral Co aeede nas nee ieee he a 

e uncils, ave n 
ing todo, It will be a purely spiritual assembly. There are 
now no Catholie powers, yo Spain, perhaps, in epee 
The church is aacern back en her spiritual resou 


resources 
kingdom of God on earth, with secular hostility, but without 
secular support. 


It confesses to the practical dismemberment of the 
Chi and State. It confirms the course of Austria 
and the argument of her Prime Minister. It is a token 
and a guide to the course of the British Government. 
The Papal papers approve this conclusion. The Tablet 
thus acknowledges the end of this struggle of fifteen 
centuries : 

It will neither discuss nor decide purely political questions, 
but it most likely will define the line which separates = 
and politics, and reassert the entire independence and om 
of the — order. While it leaves State free and un- 
trammeled to pursue its own pute in its own sphere, it will 
condemn every attempt it makes or may make to go out of that 
sphere, and to exercise authority in s ‘rituals, Principles are 
eternal and immutable, and those which tke church has al- 
ways asserted will be reaffirmed; but we can safely predict 
that no attempt will be made to re-establish the mixture of 


civil and ecclesiastical government which formerly obtained, 
which has now passed away. 


The Roman Church enters on a new career. Des- 
poiled of its claim to lord it directly over the State, it 
will seek to lord it the more exclusively over the con- 
sciences of men. But its strength and glory depart 
with this assumption. It can now claim no aid of the 
civil arm in the execution of its decrees. It must trust 
to its own superior truth, zeal and piety. If in these it 
is behind its Protestant rival, its headship in every de- 
partment is gone. This very summons of the Pope 
confesses that the Reformers have conquered. It ac- 
knowledges the triumph of the American idea. The 
Council may advise and dogmatize. It has no Charles 
and Philip to carry out its decrees with fire and sword. 
The thunderbolts have lost their Jove. They fall 
harmless and useless from the impotent Vatican. 





Tue ENGLIisH BatrLe.—The political forces of Eng- 
land are moving to a conflict that betokens the future 
of that realm. Not fortwo hundred years and over has 
the war-ery been heard that now arises, ‘‘ The Church 
and the throne!” This is the tory watchword uttered 
at the Crystal Palace, and will be rung from end to end 
of the kingdom during the next two months. The 
overt act out of which this new war starts is the pro- 
posed disestablishment of the Irish Church. This is justly 
Seen in its true light. It is a blow struck at the Na- 
tional Church. Though the Irish Establishment has no 
such root in the popular will as the English, and there- 
fore could be properly placed on a different basis, yet 
the friends of the Established Church foolishly link 











hen ing seats They will peaneaeate the whole fabric 
by such a course. As the supporters of slavery joined 
issue upon its non-extension, and insured thereby the 
destruction of the entire institution, so the English 
Church party is opposing the abolidon of the Irish 
branch of the National Church with the sure result of 
the uprooting of the entire establishment. For which- 
ever side wins in the election, the end of this reform 
will be the same as in all previous debates. Derby be- 
came Prime Minister because of his opposition to suf- 
frage, and then gave larger suffrage than his antagon- 
ists had fought for. If Disraeli carries the next 
Parliament he will himself dissolve the Irish Establish- 
ment. But not the church alone is declared to be in 
peril. The throne is proclaimed to be in danger. That 
cry is a confession. It is a shadow no bigger than a 
man’s hand, a shadow no liberal journal or leader dare 
point out, yet a real and growing cloud that all agita- 
tions will increase more and more. It is the fated 
word, which, once spoken, knows not of return. The 


People’s Parliament, the first elected since the days of 


Cromwell, will begin like that in the greatest expres- 
sions of loyalty, and may end like that in transforming 
a kingdom into a commonwealth. To that favor is our 
forefather’s nation rapidly coming. Nothing can stay 
the march of principles. They are the march of God. 
The government of the people by the people and for 
the people is proclaimed as the inevitable future by this 
declaration of its enemies. The preliminary struggle 
is beginning. Whichever Way this battle turns the true 
victory will not tarry. 





Tue difference between {faith in Christ and faith in 
man, is well illustrated in a statement made by Carle- 
ton in The Boston Journal. He describes a leading caste 
of the Hindos, the Baboos or wealthy merchants, men 
worth from $100,000 to $1,000,000. They are educat- 
ed, speak English, have their tables covered with our 
standard works, and have ‘ progressed” thus far in 
their theology : 


The Baboos have given up idols and the Shastees, and have 
for themselves accepted Theodore Parker. Some are Panthe- 
ists, others Deists. I am informed by those who are intimate 
with the edueated Hindoos that no modern writings have ex- 
ercised a greater influence than those of Theodore Parker. 
It involves no loss of caste to believe in him, but to become a 
Christian, to attend church, and receive the rite of baptism, to 
believe in Jesus as a Saviour, is to become an apostate, unclean 
and impure. No man can become a Christian without being 
cast off by his dearest friends; wife, children, father, mother, 
all hate and curse him; but no “such consequences follow when 
idols and Shastees are rejected, and the theology of Mr. Par- 
ker is accepted instead. 


To believe in Christ unto salvation is now as in his 
own life-time a precurser of persecution, All other 
‘‘religions” are of one sort, and all alike opposed to 
his gospel. What better test can be given of the infi- 
nite difference between Christianity and its counterfeits 
than this made by a class of educated heathens, heath- 
ens still despite their rejection of outward idolatry ; 
heathens the more in that the image they worship is the 
proud embodiment of their own conceit ? 





The Congregationalist ‘* is not prepared to deny that 
there is an element of good in camp meetings.” How 
grateful the hundreds of thousands of Christians who 
rejoice in this most choice of the means of grace must 
be to this lack of preparation. It is however ‘ pre- 
pared” ‘ to firmly believe that there is much practical 
evil connected with them.” If is sad to say that is so. 
There was much “practical evil connected with them” 
in the day of Christ. Publicans and harlots came out 
to hear him. Pharisees and scribes, which latter word 
means writers, probably in modern tongues ; reporters 
and editors also came. But of these two classes those 
most practically evil were not the former. No matter. 
Our very patronizing neighbor would find its vocation 
gone if we really pleased it in anything. As the boy, 
eating his nice buckwheats, said to the master carefully 
watching him, and not in the best mood sputtering, 
‘there, John, that makes the twelfth.” ‘All right! 
I'll eat and you keep tally;” so we will enjoy these 
precious seasons of divine communion, these hours of 
prayer and testimony, of preaching and singing, of 
sinners born into the kingdom and saints filled with the 
Holy Ghost, while our well informed and genial bishop, 





the Congregationalist, shall also enjoy its critical facul- 
ty in firmly ‘“‘ believing every thing that is evil is con- 
nected with these saint’s delights,” and infirmly unpre- 
pared to acknowledge any element of good. The time 
is fast coming, nay, is already come when its church, 
which has adopted our revivals, usages, our ‘‘ anxious 
seat,” our gladsome songs, our creed, so far as its pul- 
pits go, and our pre-sacramental love feasts, will thank 
God for our camp meetings. Then the Congregationalist 
may find something in them to actually commend. 








CHINESE IDOLATRY BY THE BOsTON AUTHORITIES. 
A ScanpaL.—While Mr. Burlingame in his addresses 
advocates treaty relations with China as a means of in- 
troducing Christianity into that country, our municipal 
officers in their zeal to adapt themselves to the oriental 
tastes of our visitors, are introducing Chinese heathen- 
ism here. Last Sabbath they drove the ambassadorial 
party to Forest Hills and Mt. Auburn. They were 
scrupulous not to take them to a church, as that might 
seem to commend Christianity, but they carried them to 
the graves of our ancestors, a most delicate compli- 
ment to the Confucians, a most indelicate surrender ot 
the gospel. Their Sabbath worship is to visit the 
graves of their fathers and perform sacred rites. We 
omitted the latter out of deference to their religious 
scruples. To cap the climax of our official impiety the 
visitors were taken to an organ concert, where national 
airs, snatches from operas and other sacred melodies 
were discoursed. It was an infamous violation of God's 
day, and is full of harm in itself and its consequences. 
If the magistrates thus sin what will not the people do? 





A Wise Ster.—The Legislatures of Arkansas and 
South Carolina have forbidden any distinction of color 
to be made by railroads, schools, places of amuse- 
ment or hotels. Some northern journals accept all 
these decrees of fate but the last. To compel hotels to 
entertain respectable travelers without regard to color, 
they think is putting too fine a point on this color-blind- 
ness.. Yet why not? Shall the Legislatures of these 
States in their accommodations at their capitals suffer 
the insult that they would receive at almost every 
northern city tavern? Shall the business men of those 
States and their families be compelled to seek out sepa- 
rate houses of entertainment that are also less desira- 
ble? Fora caste house will always be a poor house. 
Shall this insult and injury be continued and perpetu- 
ated? Let the laws which give the license to both car 
and house deal impartially with both. We rejoice at 
the wisdom and pluck of these legislators. They 
know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain them. 
We need a little of this excellent law making even in 
Boston. 





A WRITER in the Christian Register asks the very pertinent 
question: “‘ Have we a Church, or do we look for another?” 


This is not unlike that prayer which might well be 
introduced into the litany of some churches, — of 
this church, which doubts if it be a church, ‘‘O God, 
if there be a God, save my soul if I have a soul.” One 
question more this ‘ church’ should begin to answer; it 
has long enough been asking it: ‘‘ Art thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another?” 





MAKE a church what it ought be, says the Liberal 
Christian, and men will be as willing to join it for noth- 
ing as to pay $25 for initiation into a ‘* Masonic 
Lodge.” Why do they not jein és churches then ? 





W1L.14M Burt, the Boston Postmaster, employs six or 
eight colored clerks in his office besides two carriers. 
A good example to radical merchants and mechanics. 
Give these boys a chance in the stores and counting- 
rooms. Who will be the first merchant in this city to 
put a black boy among his clerks ? 





Six hundred converts joined Mr. Spurgeon's church 
last year. What a Pentecost, and what an apostle. 
One question suggests itself: If they had all been con- 
verted in one day, could this Peter have immersed 
them all in that time ? 
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‘*GIVE US OUR DAILY BREAD.” 
BY MRS. MARY C. LOWE. 

The bread that will not let us faint or falter,’ 

In thine own way, howe’er our spirits shrink; 
Let the same hand that led us to thine altar, 

Lead onward till we stand upon the brink 
Of that deep stream whose waters cleanse us wholly, 

And where Thou givest us Thy wine to drink. 


The rich wine of thy love, and hope and faith, 
Which, overflowing in a crimson flood, 

Swept over all the wastes of sin and death, 
A great tide swelling from the heart of God, 

That flowed and ebbed and to big feet swept back, 
A world’s beart cleansed in blood. 


It is not for these first disciples only 
The table of Thy bounty has been spread; 

We know we need not hunger in the desert 
Thou keepest ever for us the daily bread; 

And through this holy place in each heart’s temple 
The changeless light of Thine own face is shed. 


And not alore for one of old beloved 

Was it to lay his head upon Thy breast; 
Even to-day, O gather to Thy bosom 

The hearts that only Thou can find their rest; 
And say again—* To whom is much forgiven, 

Shall it be given to love and serve me much.” 
Feed, strengthen, guide; O Christ, serene and tender, 

Fill full our lives from out the life divine ; 
Still let the light beam on forever clearly 

In hearts that reach up through the dark to Thine 
That eat the bread and drink the living water, 

And dwell within the temple near the shrine. 


INK-LINGS AT SARATOGA, 
BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 
Dr. Strong's Institute, Aug. 19, 18C8. 


**Too many irons in the fire”—is the simple reason 
why I have not sent a contribution for many a day t 
the columns of the keenest of the Methodist weeklies 
But here under the cool shades of Lincoln Avenue (+) 


‘* Circular Street” as they still absurdly call it), I an 
fulfilling that command of the Master to “go into: 
—— place and rest awhile.” Every year convinces m: 
that it is good policy for a city pastor to take a long 
thorough’ vacation, and then to make a thorough work 
during the remainder of the year. In July and August 
we can do but little in Brooklyn, and that little ther 
are scores of rural pastors—seeking a little change— 
who are glad to come in and do. 

I am pleasantly quartered with my old friend, Dr 
Strong, of the *‘ Remedial Institute,” whose house is by 
far the most delightful home I yet found during my 
twenty seasons at Saratoga. He isa Methodist to be 
sure—but I like him all the better for that. I meet here 
many warm-hearted Methodist brethren, and that gives 
me a “change of diet.” This is the summer stop- 
ping-place of Bros. Janes and Roach, and of Bishop 
Simpson when in town. And yesterday Dr. Jesse T. 
Peck of Albany, came down upon us three hundred 
strong. A clerical brother of about his dimensions once 
went to hear Henry Ward Beecher, and on meeting 
the Plymouth Boanerges the next day, he said, ‘* Beech- 
er, 1 was so provoked by your untimely jokes last 
night that I am never coming to hear you again.” 
‘‘Thank you,” replied Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ there will be 
room then for two more.” 

This season there is a large number of Presbyterian 
and Congregational guests with Dr. Strong, whose 
house is full to overflowing. Among them are Profes- 
sor Herrick, of Bangor Seminary, Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
of Newburgh, Johnson of Philadelphia, and Studdiford 
of New Jersey, and the erudite Professor Schaff is ex- 
pected next week. We have capital singing at family 
worship every morning. 

Last Sabbath evening I preached—for about the 
twentieth time—in the Methodist Church; for comfort, 
the house should have been larger or else the audience 
smaller. It is a pity to send people away from God's 
house who come to hear God’s word. In the pack 
within the altar I observed Gov. Buckingham, of Con- 
necticut (the man who is always right), and close by 
him satan ex-Colonel of the Rebel army? President 
Stearns, of Amherst College, was below the pulpit, 
and Bro, Dunn, of Jersey City, within it. In the aisle 
stood Weston, the celebrated pedestrian, who is quite 
used to being on his feet. By the way, Weston tells 
me that when training for his long walk, and while on 
the road, he never allows himself a drop of alcoholic 
stimulants. In the 1,200 mile walk from Portland to 
Chicago, he took a spoonful or two of brandy as a 
medicine. He says that nothing so weakens him as 
what men call ‘‘ strong drink.” There is a good argu- 
ment in such testimony. Bro. McChesney, the pastor 
of your church here, is dealing heavy blows for temper- 
ance and other wholesome reforms. But your rich 
Methodists should give him more room. 

The great novelty this season is the new Congress 
Hall—a colossal establishment which has dined 1,600 
guests in a single day! It is the centre of fashion, and 








the dance is the sequel to every day under its roof. 
‘* Eat, drink and be merry ” would be a fitting motto to 
write over its sumptuous hall which is used for dining 
by day and dancing by night. (But what if some one 
were to add—** for to-morrow thou diest!”) The house 
is skillfully kept, and many Christian people stop 
here. Strolling through its brilliant drawing-room 
last evening, I was sickened by the sight of the ex- 
travagance and deformities with which Fashion pun- 
ishes her silly votaries. In that room promenaded 
young women who were stooping under what fashion 
calls the ‘* Grecian bend,” but which Saxe wittily calls 
the ‘*Grecian cholic.” On their backs was a sort of 
dromedary’s hump of ribbous or other dry goods—and 
behind therfi trailed on the floor several yards of silk 
and satin! I grew indignant at the sight of American 
girls thus deforming and befooling themselves at the 
bidding of some frivolous ‘‘ modiste” of Paris; and I 
believe that this world would be the better off if that 
corrupt and corrupting city were beneath the Dead Sea. 
The display of diamonds, jewelry, and fine carriages 
surpasses all past seasons; and pleasure—the “* pJeas. 


ure of sin for a season,” holds high carnival. 

To many of us the sole attraction of Saratoga is 
the incomparable waters, with the bracing air, and 
pleasant converse with the good and cultivated from 
all parts of the land. Among the cathartic waters we 
find the ‘* Star spring ” the most effective. The ‘‘Con- 
gress” is the most crowded; on some mornings from 
two to three thousand ‘‘ come hither to draw.” Thank 
God! it is pure, life-giving water that they quaff. Our 
merciful Father never made a spring of alcohol to 
vomit forth disease and drunkenness and eternal death. 
The devil alone opens those in every distillery and 
icensed dram-shop. 

Congress Park, which surrounds the famous Spring. 
‘s beautiful as ever. For its smooth graveled walks. 
rich foliage, varied surface and rich associations with 
he past, this park is to me the most attractive in the 
‘und. How many of the good and the great—of faith- 
‘ul ministers and of profound scholars have trodden 
"hose winding walks who now tread the golden pave- 
ments of the city of the Great King! They hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more ; neither doth the sun 
ight on them nor any heat! .May you and I, my dear 
'laven, find our endless home and unwearied converse 
»eside those “ living fountains of waters!” 





LOVE WORKING DEATH. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 

There is something absolutely appalling to the heart 
of the Christian in the histories of Renan and his sister, 
and Strauss and his brother. And how strange that 
the two men so bent on robbing the world of its Sav- 
ior, the two who each wrote a ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” should 
have the same experience, the same matter for rejoic- 
ing, viz.: the unbelieving death of one of their own 
family, who, to the last, ‘‘ never yielded to the tempta- 
tion to deceive themselves by resting on the world be- 
yond.” O, miserable men! what will they say to those 
poor lost souls when again they meetthem? How they 
encouraged and urged them on in the utter rejection of 
Life, and gloried over them when they had “ bravely” 
died. To see fraternal affection so prostituted is dreadful. 
We whose lives are one prolonged prayer for the con- 
version of our brothers and sisters, shrink in horror 
from the sight of brothers spending all their strength 
and skill to prevent a sister almost idolized, and a 
brother tenderly beloved, from believing in Jesus. Can 
human sin and folly go farther? All the way along 
through the wretched stories we could hear the pleading 
of the ‘*‘ rich man ” to be allowed to come back and speak 
to warn his brothers. Could Renan’s poor sister ‘but re- 
turn! Could that brother Strauss, loved so well, but 
speak to him now, what terror and anguish would take 
hold on those hard, blind hearts! They are both mak- 
ing haste to the time when this terror and anguish will 
surge them. Poor, miserable sinners, whose breath is 
in their nostrils, puffing with that impotent breath to 
blow the Lord Christ Jesus from His throne, and work- 
ing with all their might to keep their heart’s nearest 
and dearest ones away from his salvation. Whata 
spectacle! Men and angels and the compassionate God 
may well look in sorrow on the piteous sight. It is 
done, the brother and the sister are dead. Their fate 
is sealed. It remains that their brothers finish out 
their time, and go to see and hear and feel that to 
which they so determinedly helped their darlings on— 
who can imagine what eternity must be to a lost soul 
spent in the company of one who on earth was most 
dear, but who by that soul’s influence was lost. 

How thankful are we to turn from the contemplation 
of such histories to the story of Neander, and Hanchen, 
his devoted sister. These are friends. They will, 
through the long, long cycles of eternity, be friends, 
ever growing dearer and more worthy to be dear. 








They are playing no demon’s part with each other, as 
even now many, too many are, who call themselves 
‘* friends,” O, it is better to be quite alone in life than 
to be the beloved and cherished idol of parents, or 
brothers, or companions of any name, whose love is 
but a love to destroy the soul. Cursed will they be, no 
matter who of what they are, who try to turn away the 
heart from Christ. ? 

How poorly the utmost efforts can express the grati- 
tude they owe to God who have, by His grace, been 
saved from exerting over those they love the deadly in- 
fluence of infidelity. There can be no more bitter woe 
to a lost soul than the voice of the lamentable reproaches 
of those dear friends who through its influence, or even 
by its neglect, were lost. 





A CENTURY PLANT. 


BY REY. ELEAZER SMITH. 


There is now living in Londonderry, N. H., a Mrs. 
Flora Stewart, a negress, who is, in some respects, a 
wonderful person. She was born in Boston, probably 
in 1750, and at the age of three months was sold to a 
Mr. Simpson, of Londonderry, who, dying a few years 
after, gave her her freedom. She has lived in the same 
neighborhood, er within a few miles of it, from her in- 
fancy. I think there is not much doubt as to the above 
statement concerning her age. The Simpson family, 
and other stable families, who through their genera- 
tions have lived near her, and constantly employed 
her, could not be greatly mistaken. She is, in the opin- 
ion of those who can best judge, 118 years old. 

Nearly 40 years since she was converted, baptized 
by Rev. Samuel Hoyt, and joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Her piety has been uniform, and now 
her soul kindles up at the name of Jesus and her home 
in heaven. <A few weeks since, in company with Rey. 
E. G. Perham, (who has known her for more than a 
half century, and who remembers that in his childhood 
she was an old woman), I paid her a visit. She re- 
ceived us with a polite welcome, and, like a woman, 
apolegized for the neglect of her house, which we found 
in good order. She lives in good circumstances with 
three of her children, and is beloved by the whole com- 
munity for miles around. 

Her mental faculties seem scarcely to have suffered 
at all. Her conversation was greatly interesting. In 
language that would do honor to a learned youth with- 
out needless circumlocutions or omissions, She de- 
scribed the courage of the women and the patriotism 
of the men of Londonderry, where the battle of Le«- 
ington took place, as also other events of the war. 
Nor is her memory of recent events impaired. With- 
out hesitation, she gave Bro. Perham an account of 
all the families in the neighborhood, giving names, 
dates and facts with great accuracy. She is remarka- 
bly cheerful, full of jokes and witty sayings. 

She washes her clothing, and keeps about her house 
like a woman of 70. Her well read Testament and 
Psalms lay nearher. She knelt in prayer, said ‘‘ Amen” 
heartily, and shouted ‘‘Glory” sweetly. I had written thus 
far when a friend informed me that the aged pilgrim 
died last Monday. 

North Salem, N. H., Aug. 20, 1868. 





GREAT AWAKENINGS. 


In tl ese latter days, when all things tend so strongly 
to a positive and unbounded materialism ; when we 
lieve what we see, and touch, and taste; when we note 
that gold re nts, as it never did so fully before, the 
sum total of earthly bliss, it may not be unwise to re- 
call thé fact that there is an unseen, a strange, a mys- 
terious, a potent imfluence, which from time to time 
sweeps across the fieldof earthly experience, Y papery 

rofound and inexplicable results; it may well to 

now that at such men have been moved by ter- 
rible throes, mastered, sourrat, and controlled by 
influences stronger than their own powerful natures, and 
that then aspiration soars, while the soul glows as if 
touched by fire. 

The year 1857 was a year of financial distress and 
wide-spread ruin to the mercantile world. In August 
of that year the Ohio Life and Trust Company collapsed, 
and many men found they had built up heaps of sand 
which were suddenly swept away from under their feet, 
leaving them prostrate. e distress arising from the 
ruin of prosperity is probably more poignant than ac- 
tual hunger, when it does not reach starvation; who, 
except who have felt it, can describe it? 

It was in October of this year that Mr. Lamphier, a 
missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church, thought, in 
his own heart, that an hour of daily prayer would brin 
consolation to afflicted business men. He ) 
in his small way, to make his thought a fact. He in- 
vited a few to mect in the consistory of the church in 
William Street; three persons came, and they prayed. 
‘The next meeting was of six, the next of twenty. But 
a few weeks saw a crowd of anxious and earnest men, 
assembled on every Wednesday at the hour of noon, in 
the upper room of this old church. Bear it in mind that 
these were men, hard business men, not sentimental- 
ists, or women of leisure looking for excitement; men 
who all their lives had been dealing with cotton and 
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molasses and iron and stocks; men who had believed 
in the gospel of gold. Yet here they were on their 
knees, and among them were those whose lips were 
unsealed, out of whose mouths came strange, unaccus- 
tomed words of longing and prayer. 

This influence spread, and in a few days the es 
were crowded, so that they could not get in. Then the 
Methodist Church in John Street, and the Reformed 
Dutch Church in Fulton Street were opened daily. The 
hour of noon struck, and crowds were seen thronging 
the lately-neglected aisles; crowds marked by what? 
Not those who came to see a fine spectacle, to hear 
entrancing music, to listen to eloquent sermons: not at 
all; but simply to hear some earnest soul pour forth 
the burning iongings of his heart; longings for com- 
munion, for acceptance, for blessedness, for salvation. 
Too often these are formal, canting words, which mean 
almost nothing ; and they fall upon stony ground, ears 
filled with other sounds. Now it was not so; a strange 
influence went forth with them ; men heard, they heed- 
ed; poor as the words too often were, they seemed ra- 
diant with a kind of holy life which made them to glow 
and burn and warm ; so that men heard them, and pon- 
dered them, and, indeed, made them tapers to light up 
within their own souls the fires which had so long lain 
dark and smouldering. 

The fires spread, and, indeed, started up spontane- 
ously. 

The merchants of Chambers Street went to Mr. Bur- 
ton (March, 1858), and proposed to hire his theatre. 

** What for?” 

«« For a prayer meeting.” 

“A w-h-a-t?” 

‘‘For a prayer meeting.” —_—.- 

Burton was a rough man, not used to the praying 
mood; but he not only leased them his theatre, he ask- 
ed them to pray for hem. 

For an hour before noon the crowd began to assem- 
ble, so that by twelve o’clock the house was packed 
from pit to gallery, with such a crowd as never was 
seen in that theatre before; carriages lined the street, 
and often as many as fifty clergymen were present to 
join in the exercises. 

Noonday prayer meetings were now held all through 
the winter at various points, at Centre Street near the 
Tombs, at Duane Street, at Greenwich Street; in many 
other places near the business centre of the city. Not 
only came merchants to spend their hour of noon here, 
out mechanics stole half of their dinner time to come; 
and all over the city this thing went on. Various agen- 
cies set themselves to work; energetic business men, 
energetic aldermen even, organized themselves into a 
‘‘ flying artillery,” and went from place to place, from 
church to church, all over the town, to move forward 
or to initiate this surprising work. The firemen held 
prayer meetings, so did the policemen: But not only 
were there these set places for public prayer, in print- 
ing offices and oth«r places where were large numbers 
of workmen, impromptu prayer meetings were organ- 
ized, and it’ is doubtful whether under heaven ever 
was seen such a sight as went on in the city of New 
York in the winter and spring of the year in 1857-58. 

Brooklyn followed, and soon, indeed, led; so that a 
weekly bulletin of the places for midday prayer was 
posted at the ferry landings, at the railroad offices, and 
at other public places. 

We come now to another fact in this curious history. 
It is this: that from New York as the centre, the mys- 
terious influence spread abroad till it penetrated all 
New England in the East, southward as far as Virginia 
and even beyond, westward to Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis; and in every et town and small 
town the thing went on, in open day and now at vari- 
ous hours of the day. Those who could not come at 
noon came in the morning, and they who could not 
come at morning came at evening. 

In Philadelphia, over three thousand met daily in 
Jayne’s Hall, at the hour of noon. In Cleveland, two 
thousand met daily, in the mornings, on the way to 
their business. In Chicago, assemb: of more than 
two thousand met daily at midday; and so it went on, 
until it became literally true that there was a line of 
prayer meetings all the way from Omaha to Washing- 
ton City. Even the Unitarians of Boston, fastidious 
and conservative as they are reputed to be, held meet- 
ings like the rest. 

t would be impossible here to begin to tell of all that 
was done; and, indeed, we must hasten forward to 
touch upon some other interesting points of this inter- 
esting subject. But many may say, 

* But all this subsided, and men went on as before ; 
and was nothing accomplished ? ” 

Who can tell what was accomplished? It is possible 
only to give a few of the statements made at the time, 
which seem worthy of credit. 

In the Newark ‘‘ Advertiser” was a statement, based 
upon answers to inquiries made to various ministers of 
churches, which said that in that town were some 
‘‘twenty-eight hundred hopeful conversions.” In 
Cleveland, *‘ eight hundred persons have recently been 
received into the evan lical churches.” In the Con- 

ress Street Methodist Church (Detroit) over one hun- 
red and forty conversions have taken place.” ‘A 
man in Bath converted his bar-room into a place of 
prayer. 

ow this went on all over the land, and thousands, 

hundreds of thousands, were converted to what 
1s termed a religious life. Members of churches were 
multiplied, and, for a time at least, men and women 
re 04 their and setrdid desires, and were moved 
by heavénly ho What number fell away and went 
back to eartb).¢ and sordid pursuits it w be 
sible to savy < pte it was large. But surely a large 
number gjgo remained, and lived a certain new life. 
_ Th, peculiarity of this ‘* Revival”—and it is a strik- 
mg pne—is that i was @ spontaneous movement; there 





was no machinery, no preaching, no shouting, no sen- 
suous appliances, no appeal to fears. It may be said, 


if it can ever be said, that there was a peculiar influx of 


divine spirit, and that the Wind of God swept over the 
earth.—The Galaxy. 





BILL AND JOE. 


Come, dear old comrade, you and I 

Will steal an hour from days gone by,— 
The shining days when life was new, 
And all was bright with morning dew,— 
The lusty days of long ago, 

When you were Bill and I was Joe. 


Your name may flaunt a titled trail, 
Proud as a cockerel’s rainbow tail; 
And mine as brief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Shanter’s luckless mare ; 
To-day, old friend, rememver still 
That I am Joe and you are Bill. 


You’ve won the great world’s envied prize, 
And grand you look i oples’ eyes, 

With HON, and L L. b. 

In big brave letters, fair to see,— 

Your fist, old fellow! off they go!— 

How are you, Bill? How are you, Joe? 


You've worn the judge’s ermined robe ; 
You’ve taught your name to half the globe ; 
You’ve sung mankind a deathless strain ; 
You’ve made the dead past live again ; 

The world may call you what it will, 

But you and I are Joe and Bill. 


The chaffing young folks stare and say, 

* See those old buffers, bent and gray,— 

coy talk like fellows in their teens! 

Mad, poor old boys! That’s what it means, ”— 
And shake their heads; they little know 

The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe !— 


How Bill forgets his hour of pride, 
While Joe sits smiling at his side; 

How Joe, in spite of time’s disguise, 
Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes,— 
Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill 
As Joe looks fondly up at Bill. 


Ah, ——- scholor, what is fame? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame ; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust; 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill and which was Joe! 


The weary idol takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand, 
While gaping thousands come and go,— 
How vain it seems, this empty show !— 
Till all at once his pulses thrill i— 

*Tis poor old Joe’s ** God bless yéu, Bill! ” 


And shall we breathe in happier spheres 
The names thut pleased our mortal ears, 
In some sweet lull of harp and song 

For earth-born spirits none too long, 
Just whispering of the world below 
Where was Bill and that was Joe? 


No matter; while our home is here 

No sounding name is half so dear; 

When fades at length our lingering day, 

Who cares what pomp tombst say? 

Read on the hearts that love us still, 

Hic jacet Joe. Hic jacet Bill. 
—Dr. Holmes, in Atlantic Monthly. 








CORNER-STONE LAYING. 


Our brethren. in some places have invited a body, 
which represents no faith nor church to assist them in 
laying the corner-stone of their new churches. They 
would not have asked the Roman, the Unitarian or 
the Universalist churches to have aided in this service ; 
and yet, they have gone farther, and solicited the pre- 
sence and co-operation of a Fraternity that does 
not profess Christianity. They were not under the 
necessity in this state of issuing such a request as was 
published by one of our own pastors in Illinois on a like 
occasion. 

“* We hope no one will defame the occasion by visiting 
a saloon, or mar our best hopes for the prosperity of 
the cause, in the effort to erect a holy temple to the 
Grand Architect of the Universe.” 

The Maine law is sufficiently operative in our county 
towns to prevent that *‘marring” of the ‘ best hopes” 
of the brethren. 

Andrew Johnson is also a prominent member, and 
Rev. Mr. Alger, and thousands of unconverted and 
very irreligious men. Do we wish their official and 
ceremonial aid in building churches to our Lord Jesus 
Christ? - We have no controversy with the order. We 


-express no opinion concerning it. We only desire that 


the church of Christ, infinitely above all institutions of 
men, however excellent, should not compromise her- 
self by giving a high place to the ceremonies of a man- 
made society, not Christian, not even religious nor re- 
formatory, when she is engaged in her own peculiar anc 
sacred service of building or dedicating a temple t 

the God and Saviour of sinful man. A minister in tl« 

Pittsburg Advocate talks very plainly on this ~ question. 
Here are a few of his least pungent passages : 

Is it right to have Masons officiate at the laying of 
the corner-stones of our churches—is it best—is it fit- 
ting? It cannot be. I was reading not long since 
Brick Pomeroy, in the La Crosse D al, on the late 


General Conference—a low, abusive, wretched article 


“Yet Brick Pomeroy is a good Master Mason, to whom 
the preacher must play second fiddle in la: 

ner-stenes of new churches, where the nic order 
offtciates. Now this is a specimen Brick for some «tf 
our progressive preachers, who may need some good 
Free Masons to lay corner-stones of churches with tl: 


<<< 9 $$ 
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imposing ceremony of the Knightly order. I wish to 
enter my protest against the highhanded outrage of in- 
volving a church or society, without their consent, in 
the support of principles and sentiments that are revolt- 
ing to the sense and honor of every intelligent and 
honest person, And I call upon every lover of our 
church to resent every such innovation in our economy, 
and to discountenance this most doubtful practice, on 
the part of our ministers and laity, of uniting with se- 
creL societies, recognize such a vile beast as Brick 








Pomeroy as a good brother. We. want no Mason 
planks, spars or wheels; no Mason captains, pilots, 
cham! er-isids, or cooks; no Mason life boats, or life 
preservers, Llaving taking passage on the Old Ship, 
With our noble Captain, we expect to outweather eve 

sturm, carry safely home all her passengers; and, 


when we get into port, we neither want to divide costs, 
profits, or praise. So, if you are willing, we will each 
puddle Lis own eanoe.—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 





HUGH MILLER PAINTED BY GEORGE GILLFILLAN, 


W» have just spoken of Hugh Miller’s genius, nor are 


we disposed to reeall the expression; but certainly he 
was less like a man of genius than any of that class we 
ever encountered, His face was ‘‘dry as the remain- 


der Liscuit after a voyage,” his eye and brow bespoke a 
dull determination, his lips a stern but somewhat slug- 
gizh pognacity, the expression of the whole was rather 
suur than strong; and had you not known it was the 
author of ‘* My School and Schoolmaster,” you would 
have deemed the man himself a middle-aged school- 
master, a Scottish country dominie, who had spent too 
many of his days in — learning into boobies, and 
industry into truants, and had got a little cantankerous 
in the process. Rugged power there was on the brow, 
which seemed, however, rather drooping under a bur- 
den, than radiant with hope and conscious mastery. 
And when he opened his lips to lecture, the impression 
was not mended. As Hall said of Foster, ‘‘ His words, 
fire within, so soon as they reached his lips, get frozen, 
and drop down at his feet.” His manner was stiff, his 
manipulations on the black-board he used for his dia- 
grams were in the last degree awkward and helpless, 
and his utterance destitute of emphasis and energy. 

Miller’s real power was strong common sense, sus- 
tained by an iron determination, by incredible industry, 
and by an amount of fancy which enabled him to color 
his style with faint but chaste and beautiful hues. He 
was Burns, without his faults and without his fire. His 
style, which has been often and justly praised, was the 
result of painstaking, persevering, and certainly most 
praiseworthy labor. He used words as he had in his 
early days used stones, with a careful selection, and 
with a severe artistic architectural purfose. He was 
strong by nature, and strong writing to him was easy; 
but he aimed besides at simplicity, and even at grace, 
and with very considerable suecess. To an ease like 
Addison’s, or a purity like Goldsmith's, he never attain- 
ed; the effort to be easy was too obvious to permit of 
this; but few modern writers, particularly considerin 
his early disadvantages, write such a clear and classical, 
as well as firm and massive style. Some one speaks of 
the enameled muse of Tennyson; Miller’s poetry of 
geology is enameled too; but he is rarely sublime, as 
they who can compare his pictures with those of Buffon, 
Diderot, and even with old Burnet of the ‘ Physical 
Theory of the Earth,” must be ready to testify; and in 
his philosophy the attempt he thought himself called on 
to make, to reconcile the facts of nature with the meta- 
phors of Genesis, crushed and maddened him, as it has 
done many. Still, below Burns, and side by side with 
Allen Cunningham, Hugh Miller ranks as one 
of the chief of Scotland's self taught sons; and we may 
liken him to his own Ben-Wyvis, which, although not 
the loftiest in height of our mountains, nor the most 
ideal in shape, is the largest in its flanks and the broad- 
est in its base, 





A BAYONET CHARGE. 
The Universalist well says: 


For brevity, point, comprehensiveness, and a pro- 
priateness, the following excels any charge made to 
the people that we ever heard, or heard of. It was 
made by Rev. H. I. Campbell at the installation of Rev. 
E. Evans, over the Baptf8t Church in Barnston, P. Q. 
We find it in the Christian Era: 


Dear Brethren :—I suggest that you pray for your 
minister daily; guard his reputation enolate ear 
him preach vor? listen to the word wakefully ; treas- 
ure it up joyfully; practice it faithfully; labor with 
him sympathetically, both individually amd collectively ; 
attend the prayer and conference meeting constantly ; 
support the Sabbath School heartily ; subscribe for him 
liberally ; pay him promptly; give him a bit of meat 
and a bell of butter occasionally ; call on him frequent- 
ly, but tarry briefly ; greet him cordially but not rude- 
ly—and may the God of all grace bless you abundantly 
and add unto you daily such as shall be saved eter- 
ually. Amen. 





Conversation is the daughter of reasoning, the mo- 
ther of knowledge, the brother of the soul, the com- 
merce of hearts, the bond of friendship, the nourish- 
ment of content, and the occupation of men of wit. 


There's our grandmother, says a contemporary, a 
striking instance why women should vote. She’s paid 
taxes on a dog for the last ten years, and now declares 


she won't stand it any longer—she’ll either vote or kill 
the dog! 


That the most effective preaching the werld around, 
and before every possible haman assembly, is that 
which most points out Christ, his doetrines, and his 
vffices, and is most lighted up and made glorious by 
he illumination of his cross, 
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THE HOME TABLE. 


THE BAREFOOT BOY, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes ; 

With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace : 
From my heart I Sy thee joy— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 


Prince thou art—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy, 

In the reach of ear and eye— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 

O, for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the wood-chuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine , 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans !— 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


O, for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief meon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited fer. 

1 was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and boney-bees ; 

For my sport the squirrel played, 

Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 

For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over and stone ; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to all; 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mane, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! c 
Still, as my horizon grew ee 
Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 

Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


O, for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread,— 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gu, 
Looped in many a wind-sweng, ; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frog’s orchestra ; 

And, to light the ~~ | choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live salioes h, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet nyust hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of sod, 
Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil : 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground ; 

n 


in 
Gall and teeache Scabies of sin. 
h! that thou a ees thy joy, 


Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 





DIALOGUE ON TEMPERANCE. 

Scene 1.—Mr. and Mrs, Charles Newton. 

Mrs. N. Mr. Jones has bec? here to-day, after you 
to work on his new house. 

Mr. N. .He needn't trouble himself about me ; I don’t 
want any of his work. 

Mrs. N. © Charles! don’t talk so; yo." know that he 
is a good man to work for. He gives gooa W®8es, and 
pays often. 

Mr. N. All that is very true, and so does Carte. 


Mrs. N. What a fool! I shan’t work for Jones, you 
may depend upon that; he is all the time talking tem- 
perance, just as if a man must be a drunkard if he takes 
a glass now and then. 

Mrs. N. I wish you would, Charles; only think how 
sad it would be if you should fall into the temptation ; 
how sad for the children. 

Mr. N. (angrily.) You may just stop; I won't hear 
anything more about it. 

Mrs. N. (Weeps.) 


ScENE 2.—(Mrs. Newton and two children, Eddy and 
Ida; they are very poor.) 

Ida. Mother, do you think father will bring any- 
thing home for us to eat to-day ? 

Mrs. N. I can’t tell, dear; I’m afraid not. 

Eddy. No, sister, if he comes home he will be 
drunk, and just as likely as not he will turn us all out 
of doors. 

Mrs. N. Eddie, my son, it grieves me to hear you 
speak so about your father. 

Eddie. O mother, I can’t have any patience with 
him, he treats us all so very bad, and you the worst of 
all, my own patient mother. 

Mrs. N. (puts her arm around him and weeps), I 
know this is hard to bear, but he is your father, so it 
is wrong for you to speak so disrespectfully of him; 
besides, I hope God will hear our prayers, and bring 
him to see his wrong. He used to be a steady, indus- 
trious man before he commenced working for Mr. 
Carter. 

Eddy. I wish I was a man, and had lots of money, 
I would open a temperance hotel opposite Mr. Car- 
ter’s, and get his custom from him. But, mother, you 
havn’t had any breakfast yet, and it is almost noon. 

Mrs. N. Never mind, dear, I have this work almost 
done; then you may carry it home, and we can get 
something to eat. 

Eddy. It is for Mrs. Jones, isn’t it? Then we shall 
get the pay, for she never keeps you waiting for it. 

Mrs. N. No, my son, Mrs. Jones never makes me 
wait; she always pays when the work is done. I wish 
others would do the same; but probably they do not 
think how poor we are. 

Eddy. But Mrs. Jones thinks. 

Ida. Yes, and she gives usa great many things, 
too; I love her. 

Eddy. Yes. we should starve sometimes if it wasn’t 
for her. O mother! there is Mrs. Jones and another 
lady coming in. (The bell rings. Ladies enter.) | 

Mrs. Jones. Good morning, -Mrs. Newton. How 
do you do to-day ? 

Mrs. N. Quite well, I thank you. 

Ida. Mother hasn't had any breakfast this morning. 

Mrs. Jones. Is that so, Mrs. Newton? 

Mrs. N. I shall get this work done soon, and send 
it home, and as you never keep me waiting for my pay, 
I shall have something to get my breakfast with then. 

Mrs. Jones. But you ought not to go without your 
regular meals; you will make yourself sick in this 
way. 

Lady. Is it possible you are so dependent on your 
daily labor ? 

Mrs.N. Yes ma’am; the poor are generally glad of 
the smallest chance of earning their own living. 

Lady. I believe I am owing you for some work, 
which ought to have been paid before this, but I did not 
know you were so needy. (Pays her.) 

Mrs. N. Thank you. I feel very grateful to you, 
and I hope that you will send me more work if you are 
satisfied with what I have done. I will try to suit you. 

Lady. O! yes, to be sure I shall. 

Ida. O! I’m so glad mother can have some break- 
fast now arn’t you, Eddy? 

Eddy. Yes, I guessI am. Mother, shall I go and 
get you something for your breakfast ? 

Mrs. N. Yes, my son, you may buy a loaf of bread, a 
little tea, and some milk. (The boy starts, and meets 
Mr. Carter, who tries to put his hand on his head, but 
the boy shrinks back to his mother’s side, holding fast 
the money. Enter Mr. Carter very politely.) 

Mr. C. Ah! good morning, ladies, good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Newton; I hope you and your family are all 
well this morning. 

Mrs. N. (coldly.) We are as well asusual, thank 
you. 

Ida. Mother hasn’t had any breakfast this morning. 





Mrs. N. But Mr. Jones does not have any liquor 
about among his men, you know. 

Mr. N. I knew what you were driving at, but you 
have reckoned without your host this time. Do you 


think I shall be a drunkard, just because Carter treats 
his men once in a while? 

I tell you I know a little better than that, I guess. 
* Mrs. N. You know that Mr. Carter sells liquor, 
and he expects the men will buy; that is just the rea- 
son he treats them. 








Mr. ©. My dear Mrs. Newton, I hope you are not 
¢, ting so worldly that you neglect your food. 

Mrs, .': | always prepare my meals regularly when 
Ih “ing to prepare. 

Mr. C. (rises ant “Kes 8 paper ftom his pocket). I 
am sorry to interrupt yo.” Mrs. Newton, when you 
have company, but if you win ,'USt put your name to 
this paper, it won't hinder you but moment. 


Mrs. N. What is it? (Takes the paper.) 


husband and me. He wishes you to sign it; just put 
your name here under his. (Pvints to the place.) 

Mrs. N. (Looks the paper over, and Mr. Carter 
seems quite nervous. ) 

Mr. C. (Takes a pen and ink from his pocket, hands 
itto her.) You will oblige me by writing your name 
at once, for I am in quite a hurry. I assure you it is all 
right. Iwill come in this evening when I have more 
time, and let you read it. 

Mrs. N. Mr. Carter, what does this mean ? 

Mr. C, Why, that your husband is owing me some 
$500, and has given me this mortgage on his place; 
you see, now, that if you wish tokeep your husband out 
of jail, you must put your name to this paper. 

Mrs. Jones. Is it possible, Mr. Carter, that you have 
done such a thing as this? Have you the heart to turn 
this poor family out of doors ? 

Mr. C. Why, you would have me have my pay, 
wouldn’t you? 

Mrs. Jones. How does it happen that Mr. Newton 
owes you that much? 

Mr. C. “Why, you see we have had dealings for a 
number of years, and have never had a settlement be- 
fore ; so I thought it was time to have a settlement. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, you have been selling him rum 
for a number of years; you have kept him about you, 
giving him a little work now and then, paying him in 
liquor, taking one article of furniture after another 
from his house to furnish your own house, and now 
you would take his home from him, and turn his wife 
and children into the street. 

Mr. C. You mistake me, Mrs. Jones. I never urged 
him to take any liquor in the world. 

Lady. Mr. Carter, I am ashamed of you. What 
you have done to this family you have done to a great 
many others. (Enter Mr. Newton.) 

Mr. C. Mr. Newton, what amI to do? Your wife 
won’t sign this paper. 

Mrs. Jones. Mr. Newton, why will you continue in 
this downward course, and ruin yourself, soul and 
body? Look at your wife; she hasn't had a mouthful 
of breakfast to-day! Wasn't I at your wedding, and 
heard you promise to love and cherish her? Think 
how you have kept those vows; look at your two little 
innocent children, whom you have reduced to beggars, 
and will you continue in this dreadful way ? 

Mrs. N. (Weeps.) * apts 

Lady. O, Mr. Newton, do réform. 

Mr. C. Mr. Newton, will you see if you can get 
your wife to sign this? Iam in a hurry. 

Mr. N. (Takes the paper.) Here, Sarh, I am my- 
self once more. Ido hereby solemnly pledge myself 
before God that not another drop of liquor will I ever 
touch, and as for Mr. Carter, I will pay him as soon as 
I have made my family comfortable. (Tears the paper 


‘in pieces.) 


ScENE 3.—Mr. and Mrs. Newton and the children 
dressed very neatly, and the room well furnished. 

Eddy. How pleasant it is, father, now, to have you 
with us evenings, and we have things as nice as Mr. 
Jones’ folks. 

Ida. I guess we do; and mother don’t have to take 
in sewing now, and we have nice clothes, and can go 
to school and Sunday School. 0! how glad I am to 
go, arn’t you, Eddy? 

Eddy. Yes, I guess I am; I do love the Sunday 
School, because the teacher tells us about heaven, and 
then father and mother go with us, and that makes me 
happy. (Enter Mr. Jones.) 

Mr. Jones. Good evening (they shake hands), a 
pleasant evening to you all. . 

Mr. N. It is really a happy evening with us; the 
children were just speaking of it; it is just three years 
to-day since I pledged myself to reform, and when I 
look about me and see the change in all my affairs, I 
am really astonished to think I could have accomplish- 
ed so much in so short atime. I have remained firm 
in my determination never to drink any more. I have 
supported my family, and have paid Carter all I owe 
him. I tell you, Mr. Jones, it pays well to trust our- 
selves in the hands of the Lord, for nothing but the 
grace of God could have enabled me to do so much. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad that you appreciate the good- 
ness of God, for it is from His hand alone that all these 
— — of Mr. Carter, did you know that he 


Mr. N. No, I didn’t; I knew that I had notseen him 
out for a few days; what is the matter? 

Mr. J. They say it is the delirium tremens. He 
won't allow any one in but his wife, and I expect she 
has a pretty hard life. (Enter Mr. Jones‘ son,, in 


Boy. Father, Mrs. Carter has sent for you te come 
there quick as you can; she says that she can’t man- 
her husband any jonger, and is afraid he ‘will kill 


Mr. J. Mr. Newton, this is terrible, but come; go 
with me, 





Mr. C. It js a little business affair between your 


will you? 
Mr. N. Certainly, with all my heart. (They go.) 
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CHICAGO ITEMS. 
“OUR BRANCH AND ITS TRIBUTARIES.” 

This is the title-page of a book just from the press of Alfred 
L. Sewell, publisher. It has 432 pages, printed on Chicago 
paper, with Chicago type, upon a Chicago press, and the liter- 
ary work of a Chicago lady,—Mrs. Sarah E. Henshaw,—and is 
alike creditable to authoress and publisher. It contains a suc- 
cinct account of the great and noble work performed by the 
Northwestern Sanitary Commission and its tributaries during 
the war, to which the authoress so largely contributed, and is 
written in a style well calculated to give it permanent place as 
a standard work, aside from its value as an entirely reliable 
history. 

PEACHES. 

Chicago luxuriates in peaches. Peaches from Egypt, 
(Illinois), peaches from all southern portions of the State, 
peaches from Michigan, peaches by the car-load, peaches 
by the boat-load—peaches/ Already our market is supplied 
with quantities of this delicious fruit, which first commenced 
arriving July first, and will not cease to arrive until October. 
But accounts from the peach district of our own State inform us 
that they are not to be so plenty this season as last. 

THE CATTLE DISEASE. 

For a few weeks past our stock-yards have been filled with 
cattle that could not be sold, for some dreaded disease had 
broken out, and many of the animals died. It was supposed 
thatit was brought in the droves from Texas, and so cattle 
from that State were not allowed to come here. There seems 
to have been no satisfactory conclusion arrived at in the mat- 
ter. For atime farmers along the railroads in the southern 
portions of the State were in a state of terrible consternation, 
but the matter is becoming quiet. 

POLITICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Wednesday evening last the Republicans come out en masse, 
and held the largest ratification mecting of the season, on 
which occasion there was no lack of enthusiasm. The “ Tan- 
ners,” five thousand strong, made a fine appearance. The 
next evening the Democracy tried their hand in the same line, 
and did “as well as could be expected under the circum- 
stances.” 

ODD ENDS. 

Our aldermen are off on a rampage—the Rockies being the 
scene of their revels. Mr. F. D. Dalton has just launched The 
Western Signal upon the newspaper sea—strictly and inde- 
pendently temperance.——Prof. Agassiz and a Congressional 
party passed through here on their way to San Francisco, via 
St. Paul’s, Omaha, Pacific railroad, et cetera.——Mr. Douglas, 
publisher of The Methodist, was in town afew days since. 
——The work of widening State Street has been’ begun.— 
Base Ball is raging badly here. The champions of the United 
States have been here recently.——The elite—‘ of whom we 
are not which,”—are off rusticating. EXEPpo. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, New and Enlarged Edition. Little & 
Brown. 


This is almost as large again as any previous edition. Ques- 
tionably familiar are some, and a few unquestionably familiar 
are yet left out. How many wise and popular writers have 
not said a remarkble thing. Irving only two, and those not 
his best; Macaulay two, Thackeray not one, nor Ruskin, nor 
Carlyle, the three greatest English writers of this age, nor 
Mrs. Stowe, nor Ward Beecher, nor Greeley, nora host of 
such, breed proverbs. It is difficult perhaps to say what is 
proverbial or “ familiar,” and what not. The Book critic of 
The Republican, a well informed writer, submits twenty new 
quotations, only one of which is familiar: 


“If my bark sink, "tis to another sea.” 


“ Warrington” asks where “ operates unspent ” is found, as he 
rushes to apply it to some of the orators of the campaign. It 
is in Pope’s Essay on Man, and is omitted from the volume, 
though two adjoining lines are given: ° 


“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze,” etc. 


Many not familiar get in. All from Charles Sprague are in 
this list. So are some from Lowell, Dryden, two from Whit- 
tier, all save Maud Muller, that from Mrs. Kemble. Others 
could have been added. Hosea Biglow would supply several 
that have become current. 





“John P 
Robinson he.” 


“ Bird o’ freedom Sawin.” 

Sumner’s “Freedom National, Slavery Sectional,” deserves 
a place here, and Martin Luther’s “Here must I stand, I can 
do no otherwise.” Grant, silent man, has given more than 
the talkiest Lincoln. “I intend to move immediately on the 
enemy’s works,” “ Unconditional surrender,” ‘We shall 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,” have already 
become settled in popular fame. “ Let us have peace,” seems 
likely to win a place with them. Lincoln’s “with charity to- 
wards all, and malice toward none,” is almost certain of this 
immortality. From some very familiar poems it is hard to 
select. All of Gray’s Elegy might be printed; half of Pope’s 
Essay on Man and on Criticism, and pages upon pages of 
Shakspeare. It is avery valuable compilation, reflecting great 
credit on the compiler, and is a necessity to every student. 

WHERE IS THE CiTy?—Roberts Bros., is a feeble follow- 
ing of Theodore Tilton’s “True Church.” That at least had 
poetry in it. This has not even prose. The youth who so 
sagely criticises all the churches has no penetration of the real 
questions in controversy among Christians, is weak in thought 
and expression. The fact is, that despite peculiarities tempo- 
rary and trivial, all evangelical sects grasp heartily and entire- 
jy the great central truths of the gospel. Were he or she a 
devout seeker, he would find this essence in almost any of 
these churches. He falsifies Methodism, against which there 
seems to be a little personal feeling involved. Was “ Israel ” 
ever snubbed in our church? 

In a letter entitled “ An old man’s opinion of Methodism,” 
Jehn Wesley is accused of having been “ narrow, tyrannical and 
superstitious,” ({ the ministers fo~day it is written, “Its min- 


isters adorn themselves with gold baubles, use great swelling 
words about the progress of their sect, and are all athirst for 
power.” “Once the church was adorned with humility and 
self-sacrifice; now it vaunts itself in gold and the tricks of 
mammon.” In the same letter it is stated, “‘ Methodism is 
adapted to the ignorant and to the worldly wise or managing 
leaders. It is jealous of lay representation, of the most liber- 
al education, of refined culture.” In regard to the itinerant 
system he says, “it isthe service of man-placing and stone- 
rolling; it will cramp his motions, deaden his energies, file his 
teeth so that he will not know himself when forty years old 
unless he discover an aptitude for Methodistical sycophancy 
and sound, in which event he may ultimately be sent to a city 
charge.” It regrets that bright and even college boys take 
at the beginning “ Vally Hach” appointments. Well, what of 
it? Why not? That is the rarest blessing of that system. It 
puts allon a level, and then makes their work and ability and 
reputation come together. All these censures will fall harm- 
less where wrong, and if right may do good. Not as though we 
had already attained, either were already “ perfect,” but press- 
ing forward is the motto of the church. May it be also of Israel 
Knight. The book answers itself, and were its last verse put 
on its first page, all the intermediate pages would be wisely 
omitted. “Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whoso- 
ever thou art that judgeth.” 

The Magazines. 
Good News. (P.S. Wynkoop & Son, 108 Fulton Street,) 
is another magazine candidate for the public favor. It is a 
comely, Christian monthly, evangelical but not churchical. Its 
articles are sensible and devotional. The opening essay of the 
August number takes the right ground on inspiration. It puts 
among the erroneous theories the supervisional, the partial, 
or some parts fully inspired and some not, and the spiritual, 
or those who reject the letter and accept, or profess to accept 
the spirit. All these it classes together “‘ because if either of 
them be true our regard for the Sacred Scriptures is gone.” 
The supervisional he well states, and better refutes: 

Some held that inspiration is only general, not particular 
and minute; that the Holy Ghost gave to the sacred writers 
thoughts, and exercised a general superintendence over the 
record of them so that no fundamental error should creep in, 
but left the words and the manner of expression entirely to 
the writers themselves. According!y, instead of saying “The 
Bible is the word of God,” these men say “ The Bible con- 
tains the word of God.” But men think in words, and how 
the sacred writers could have thoughts without words, or how 
we can believe and obey the thoughts without believing and 
obeying the words, the advocates of this theory have not told us. 

He defends the true view forcibly, and makes some new 
points of interest in the discussion, such as some were “‘ moved 
ef the Holy Ghost” to speak, others to write, others to select 
such matter as He desired. It thus states its wise conclusions: 

** Men spake.” Here we have a distinct acknowledgment that 
there is a human element in the Scriptures. The men who 
wrote them spake as other men oe. They wrote as other 
men write. They thought as other men think. They used 
their peculiar faculties and styles as other men used theirs. 
But in so doing they were “ borne along by the Holy Ghost.” 
The Holy Ghost worked in and — all their faculties of 
mind as well as of body, to accomplish the results he pur- 


posed. 

We may not be able unitedly to understand the process by 
which the Holy Spirit accomplishes this; but if the facts are 
stated in the word of God, we can believe them. We do be- 
lieve them. And on these facts, thus stated, we found our de- 
finition of the term “ inspiration.” 

No words can make this promise clearer. The Holy Ghost 
seiected the time, place and circumstances, the manner aud 
the matter which holy men of God spake. And that this work 
of the Holy Ghost extended to the very words, also cannot be 
ot until it be shown that men can speak or write without 
words ! 


The “ Creation,” “ Melioration” and “ Salvation,’ The Re- 
ligious Press,” “‘ Ruskin,” are among its other articles. 


Harpers for September, (A. Williams & Co.,) has abundant 
pictures of silver ware, Siberian traveling, disagreeable insects, 
and Kosciusco, with stories, chit-chat and all sorts in yet great- 
er abundance. Mr. Curtis contrasts his Nile boating and the 
Modern steamboat in some very pretty English: 

Dr. Bellows says that he went up the Nile in a steamer of 
seventy berths. An ancient mariner of the Nile cannot com- 

rehend it. Inasteamer? With paddles or screws whisking 

e water? And steam blowing off? Making innumerable 
miles a day! The round trip to Phile in two weeks, or a 
week? but how could you see pt, or feel it? That slow 
floating southward upon white wings; the sinking deeper and 
farther from the world we knew; the sense of infinite strange- 
ness and distance; the weeks passing with no sign of accus- 
tomed life; slowly, one by one, the temples, the tombs; in 
the still days the crew dragging the boat along and singing the 
wild minor refrain; a voyage of wonder and of dreams—is 
that Egypt to be seen in a steamer? 


The past is past. One will soon be whirled by steam up the 
Valley of the Jordan, across the Plains of Esdraelon, out on 
the Hauran to Damascus. The old is vanishing away. 


Good Words for August, (A. Williams & Co.,) is as ever, 
entertaining. Miss Muloch’s story is getting tragic. The 
White Umbrella is an essay on the artist and his life. Dr. 
Young, author of Christ in History, has a powerful preach- 
ment on Catholicity and Unity. The difficulties in the way of 
blending without destroying these two principles are well 
stated. All holy hearts are moving to this end, though it 
seems yet a great way off. 

Four of the greatest kingdoms of the world, each with near- 
ly or more than a million of armed soldiers, ready to take the 
fled at any moment, are a poor presage of the universal broth- 
er’ of man. On the ecclesiastical side, the Roman, the 
Greek, the Anglican, the Presbyterian, the Congregational, 
and the Methodist churches, so called, are a confounding and a 
pitifui burlesque of Christian catholicity and unity. 

Universal secular sovereignty has been abandoned. 

No nation at this day, whatever its secret desire may be, 
has the effrontery and the foliy to contemplate universal ew- 
pire, far less to publish aloud, as its flagrant aim, the absorp- 
tion of all other nations into itself. 

But what the world has learned to be ashamed of, ecclesias- 
tical o izations are wicked or weak enough still to cherish, 
and te cherish as their very noblest aim and their certain, ulti- 
mate destiny. 

So must all assumptions of ecclesiastical supremacy fa‘l. 
Perhaps he overstates this assumption as being in the very 
centre of every spiritual organization. Yet when a Western 
Campbellite journal declares that “ there is no congregation of 








— 





disciples in Halifax,” and that one brother of its faith there 
‘is the only man there who is satisfied with being a Chris- 
tian,” perhaps the language of Dr. Young is not too strong. 
He thinks the gift of perfect catholicity is unattainable. 

A thoroughly catholic man, catholic minded and catholic 
spirited, is beautiful and noble in idea; but it is humiliating to 
have to confess that the idea has never been realized—it is, in 
truth, absolutely unrealizeable. 

How near we can approach this goal, and how near we ought 
to approach it, is a question for the church. “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” is as hard a saying for achurch as fora 
State ora man. The ultimate solution will probably be found 
in different states of one united church, as it will politically 
also in different States of one Union. 


Cornhill Monthly (No. 11), has three stories, and other live 
things. It is the cheapest and one of the best monthlies. The 
Sabbath at Home has a portrait in pen and pencil of “ Robert 
Hall,” ** Gage’s Good Studies in Bible Lands,” four novels, and 
other exceMences. Its children’s department is especially in- 
teresting. The American Journal of Horticulture opens 
with ““ Down Among the Jerseys,” a not very flattering talk of 
those foreigners. It discourses of “ Strawberries,” the “ Glad- 
iolus,” a new and popular flower, on “‘ Greenhouses,” “‘ Bees,” 
“Manure,” and pages of very rich notes and gleanings. The 
Nursery, (John L. Shorey), is full of pretty pictures, verses 
and stories. Everybody’s six-year-old should have this com- 
panion. Our Young Folks talks first an@ well of a “ Cruise 
of a Boy’s Boat.” ‘“ Two Winogenes,” “ Our Five Little Kit- 
tens,” **On Heat,” “ Amber Beads,” “ Half Hours with 
Father Brighthopes,” and a half dozen more short and sweet 
pieces make up a first-class number. The Riverside is as 
beautiful as ever. Its frontispiece is an engraving of fast 
driving that excels all its rivals at home or abroad. “ A Ride 
on a Locomotive,” “Two lives in One,” “ Building a Rail- 
road,” “‘ Four Visits to Famous Places,” ‘‘My First Voyage 
Round the World,” in verse and picture, “Hunter and Tom,’ 
are specimens of its fullness. We are alittle astonished that 
all our boys and girls don’t try to get this excellent prize. A 
good many have, but all should and can. Putnam opens with 
“Siberia.” “John and Bridget” is a fresh talk on names. “A 
morning among Autographs” reveals some curious studies of 
character. Charles and Oliver are set against each other. 
Ezekiel Williams is again proved the Bourbon. Has he any 
children to claim the throne? His story is strange, and Dr. 
Vinton gives in his adhesion to the King of France. The true 
King of England, Saxon son of Edward the Confessor, may 
doubtless be found in some laborer here or in England. Her 
real and coming king is thus found. The Galaxy is the only 
one that puts evangelical religion in a prominent place in its 
columns. “ Great Awakenings” is a good paper, although its 
goodness is abated by asort of begging of the literary world 
not to judge these works too severely. When will a man or 
magazine of letters cease to assume an air of patronage to 
Christ and his work? It takes back all it said about Metho- 
dism being the Church of the « uture because we have a creed , 
It fell into the errorsor was led into it by some of our writers, 
that we did not require of our members any subscription to 
dogmas. We should soon perish as a church did we fall into 
this folly. Opinion, credo, is as essential to our being as to 
man’s. Its papers are vivacious. ‘A literal turn of Mind,” a 
well collected store of jokes, and other articles, show industry, 
tact and talent in making up a magazine. 

The Westminster for July discusses the “British Rule in 
India,” and confesses that if the people do not have larger 
privileges the government may fall. lt gives a synopsis of Dr. 
Davidson’s introduction to the New Testament,in which oc- 
curs this striking confession : 

The seed that the great Sower had flung broadcast on the 
fields of Palestine bad fallen on good ground in the hearts of 
men like the Hellenist Stephen, and Greek culture and Jewish 
thought, and Roman unity, aa the majestic march of 
religious universalism, till the grand work of emancipation 
was finally announced by the once persecuting Saul of Tarsus, 
and the blind exclusiveness of the Jew, and the sensuous idol- 
atry of the Gentile, were overborne by the conquering spirit 
of self-abnegation, which reached its supreme height in the 
Cross of Jesus, revealed itself in the sustained labors of Paul 
the Christian Aristotle, and was represented in the calm con- 
templativeness of him who in the fourth gospel appealed to the 
witness of the prisoner at Patmos, the Christian Plato. 

Is The Westminster beginning to bow the knee? Every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess. Get ready, greatest 
of infidels, ‘* Co-operation,” “* Marriage Laws,” “ Church and 
State,” and “The Spanish Gipsey,” are its other essays. 

The Atlantic is becoming rather old gentlemanly. Its arti- 
cles are strong, but not eminently attractive. Whipple’s papers 
ought to be read, but are not. “An essay on the “ Marble 
Faun” is acute, but the subject is not any more alive than a 
marble statue. Holmes has a good poem which we eopy. If 

The Atlantic would keep at the head it must put more viva- 
cious and younger men on its staff. Itis hard pressed. Par- 
ton should not be its only star. 

The chief articles in The Radical for August are its first and 
last. The former we have considered elsewhere. The latter 
is the most blasphemous and coarse thing that has appeared 
even in that journal. It is entitled “ An Allegory,” and is full 
of lies about the Church, the Gospel and the Bible. Thus it 
talks of the work of God: 

As to Miss Bible, Billy Criticism was the death of her. He 
gave her system, which was constitutionally weak, a shock 
which she could not get over; he once pulled a tooth too many 
by mistake. But, long before her demise, her head wus atffect- 
ed. She hardly ever had an opinion of her own, which was 
very annoying to those who thought that she knew more than 
Science. She died, however, regretted by none,—just as she 
had lived,—very much in debt. Still she died the possessor of 
a valuable or two which she bequeathed to Humanity in her 
Testament, in token of her gratitude for the “ Tick” they gave 
her when she was alive. 

The whole story is after this low vein. Its author and edi- 
tor may think it bright, but that opinion gauges their judgment. 
Following this half confession, though in spirit and result 
wholly infidel paper of Mr. Frothingham, and this low slang 
of the Allegory is a very fine translation of the xixth Psalm. 
How could it find a place in these pages? A jewel in aswine’a 
snout does it appear when made the pendent of such a vile 
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ted to other Journals, are original. 

E-ery article must be accompanied by the name of the author, for the 
ise of the editor, not for publication. 

Artic!+s published with the names of the authors are not necessarily 
*xoressive of the views of this journal. 

mtaaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the per- 
ous described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occur- 
“ence 


Tue TIME OF THE CONVENTION.—The State Convention 
of the Methodist Churches of Massachusetts will be held in 
this city, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 13th and 14th. Ser- 
mon preliminary on Monday evening, Oct. 12th, by Rev. Dr. 
Wentworth, of Pittsfield. Mr. Punshon will deliver one of 
his celebrated lectures at the Music Hall or Tremont Temple 
on Wednesday evening. He will probably be present and ad- 
dress the Convention. Will our pastors see that the churches 
elect their delegate and alternate, and send their names imme- 
diately to the Secretary, Rev. H. W. Warren, Charlestown, 
Mass. The Committee wish to know their names by the 7th 
inst., if possible, | 


FACING THE MUSIC. 


A reconnoisance is sometimes intended to draw an 
antagonist’s fire in order to make him show his own po- 
sition. Ours on The Zra had that effect. We must 
thank it for so manfully facing the music as we re- 
quested it todo. In answer to our request, made to a 
large number of papers that were publishing a story | 
about Dr. Hagany,—it is the only one that has done it,— 
to explain the words of Paul—‘t Whom he did foreknow 
he also did predestinate,”—it has marched boldly up to 
the extreme position which neither Dr. Hagany nor 
Paul approximate. We esk attention to its language : 

Of course, we suppose there is a logica) order in the arrange- 
ment of foreknowledge ant decrees. We only meant to say 
that they stood out together in Scripture as facts equally promi- 
nent. And yet in the divine mind they must go together. 
When we consider the mind of God we can hardly conceive of 
one idea standing out in advance of others. As time with 
God is “a present now,” so ideas are co-existent, 
iy eens nih oar palehnee weras came nat be 2 
means, appliances and instrumentalities that he would use to 
make them his, “he also did predestinate.” As no soul wil) 
come to Christ unless drawn of God, those whom he proposed 
to draw, he foreknew, and them he saved. The foreknowledge 
of God includes all the methods of grace which he uses to bring 
men to his feet. It is in itself an act of sovereignty. He fore- 
knew some to be his. He foreknew them as the heirs of a 

eat and gracious change which he himself would work. 

nd having foreknown them with a saving knowledge he pre- 
destinates them. There is no Arminianism in this. 

The first paragraph is a different statement from the 
former one. That declared foreknowledge and fere- 
ordination ‘‘ side by side.” THe HERALD affirmed this 
to be neither according to Arminianism, nor Calvin, 
nor Paul. Now it declares they are equally prominent. 
To this all these agree. Arminianism never denies 
that ‘‘ they go together,” that they go ‘‘ hand in hand.” 
What it denies is that the younger serves the elder, 
that God’s decisions precede his knowledge, and to this 
his Word everywhere agrees. But it does not abide in 
this good estate. It instantly falls from grace, and 
proceeds to fasten fatalism on the gospel. It dares to 
insert words God never hints at, and directly opposes. 
Read that sentence of its own between ‘ foreknow ” 
and ‘ predestinate.” Where is its warrant for such an 
interjection? ‘*Foreknow to be his with all the 
means, ete., that he would use to make them his.” Not 
a hint of this is in Paul. In fact the whole epistle is 
especially aimed at this error. It is an argument 
against ‘‘ fatalism,” Jewish, Roman, Calvinistic. Again 
it says, “‘those whom he proposed to draw he fore- 
knew.” ‘ This foreknowledge includes all the methods 
of grace which he uses to bring men to his feet. It is 
itself amact of sovereignty.” All this may be The Era’s 
notion. It is not Paul's, nor the Spirit of God’s, who 
wrote these words. He puts all these after foreknowl- 

“edge. Whom he “ foreknew,” those he “ drew,” he 
** brought” he ** made his,” he exercises ‘‘ sovereignty ” 
over, ‘* he did predestinate.” That is the Bible plan of 
salvation. No other relation is possible. ‘‘ There is no 
Arminianism in this” its exegesis, Zhe Era well says. 
There is no Scripture in it. God’s Word conforms to 
his nature and ours. It recognizes liberty in himself 
and us, and on that liberty of choice bases his conduct. 
If he sees us willing he uses his power to save; not 
otherwise. He seeks by all ‘‘ means and appliances” 
that do not control the-will to make us willing, but 
there he mu-t stop, or we cease to be responsible. 

The Era asks another question : 

Now will our neighbor allow us to ask him a question or 


thodists ask God to convince of sin—why does be 
re! ata them? On the hypothesis that ‘Armlotan the- 
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see why itisso. The Arminian admits that God must con- 
vince of sin, give faith and every holy exercise, and yet finds 
that men are not converted. Why pray God to “ convince of 
sin,” if ** free will” is to bring the soul to him? Why implore 
God to bring sinners into his kingdom, if they are to come un- 
brought? And if God must bring them what becomes of Ar- 
miniaunism ? 


Of all the charges made against our creed, that of its 
being a ‘‘ terrible partialist” has certainly the merit of 
novelty. It is an attempt to turn the tables upon us 
that has the unexpectedness if not the humor of wit. 
We confess to the charge of asking ‘* God to convince 
of sin,” but we never heard a Methodist who did not 
ask him to convince all men of sin. There is no par- 
tiality in their prayers. If they implore special influ- 
ence for special cases, it is not because they doubt the 
willingness and effort of the Spirit to save all other 
hearts, but because these scem to be willing to accept 
salvation, or they are led by duty to pray for them. 
All the mysteries of grace we shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss ina brief note. Nor shall we be led aside from 
the only point that was raised in the story whose course 
seems to have been stopped by our query. We only 
desire to affirm that the common sense view of the 
Scriptures and of all metaphysics is not the material 
fatalism of Comte and Mill, nor the equally fatalistic 
though more spiritual doctrine of the great reformer of 
Geneva, but that which Cousin and Coleridge teach in 
philosophy, and John Wesley and John Arminius in the- 
ology, that which is written on every human soul, in 
every letter of God’s Word, which is the sole ground of 
responsibility and virtue and moral being, good or bad, 
which is the very central foree of the divine nature, and 
of all created in his image, to which every theology 
and philosophy must conform, or cease to vaunt itself 
by such proud titles,—the absolute freedom of the will. 
That freedom is most philosophically set forth in 
the very verse that is the head and front of this great 
argument of the apostle. There is no weak mixing of 
things in His mind, in the mind of Him by whom he 
spoke, as The Era confesses there is in its. He does 
not say, 

Free will and predestination go side by side in the procession 
of immutable facts. Foreknowledge is so blended with the 
decree that we see not how to separate them. There may be 
a logical precedence, but in experience and in the history of 
grace they are inseparable. With God all facts are side by side, 
and truth, instead of being a race of disjointed ideas, is an end- 
less orb of present consciousness. 

He makes a clear “ procession.” Read it, brother, 
the whole of it. ‘* Whom he did foreknow he also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son. 
Moreover, whom he did predestinate them he also 
called, and whom he called them he also justified, and 
whom he justified them he also glorified.” Here are five 
steps, the five points of Paul’s, that is of God’s theology. 
In them the “drawing,” which The Era puts in the 
knowing, is placed third. Note, too, the connective, 
‘*moreover,” a clear expression of consequence and 
dependence. The Spirit is a spirit of symmetry, of 
reason, of order. All these points begin in knowledge 
because this includes the mysterious element of free- 
dom, the essence of moral being, the principle of life 
that no one can solve in spirit, as he cannot its 
far lower expressions in matter. Into that mystery try 
not to enter. We heard a remark at an examination of 
one of our semi-Calvinistic brethren before a council, 
which we always commended for its tact at the hour, and 
its wisdom in itself. He was to be installed over Jona- 
than Edwards’ church, and the moderator of the council, 
a most rigid Calvinist, was pressing him sore with his 
subtleties. At last the perplexed candidate assumed 
the offensive. Drawing himself up with especial air of 
defiance, and half-turning to the audience he said, ‘I 
am always greatly impressed with a remark Daniel 
Webster once made to me. Says Mr. Webster, ‘I 
agree with Boerhave that the greatest mystery in the 
universe is how God could create a free will.’” Web- 
ster and Boerhave saved him with the audience, and 
with their names and this ad popudum he flanked, if he 
did not answer, his questioner. It was a true word. 
This is the greatest of mysteries, a secret perhaps never 
to be solved. But it is also the most patent and potent 
of truths. On it hangs the whole history of man’s fall 
and his redemption. To its imperative dictum all phi- 
losophy, all creeds here and forever must conform. On it 
the Bible stands. Its every breathing and every letter 
are full of its all-penetrating power. To it Paul ap- 
peals in his controversy with the Jews in this letter, in 
his controversy with astute Greeks in the letter to the 
Ephesians :—** Elect according to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father.” There is the secret of his going forth 
to save. He intreats, implores, convinces, but never 
compels. He ‘ draws,” or ‘‘ ealls ” whom he knows to 
be willing. He preserves them as long as they are 
willing. That is Arminianism, Methodism, Paulinism, 


ology is true, God convinces one and not another, when he is | Christianity; ‘‘ the theology of common sense,” as an 
bound to convince all. He becomes « terrible partialist, fur- | eminent Presbyterian College Presiden; calls it. It will 


nishing one man motives to induce him to repent, and 


with- 
holding them from another. The Culvinist puts all this back | Yt be acknowledged the sole theology of the church, 





into the parposes of God, the decrees of eternity, and waits to | and sole philosophy of the schools, 








HOW TO SETTLE IT. 

The Western evidently feels the critcisms and com- 
mendations that its article on the colored churches has 
called forth; the commendations being from the rebel 
organs, which thus confirm the censures of its loyal 
and ecclesiastical brethren. It however is not yet wil- 
ling to confess its error, the last thing a paper or a per- 
son does. It says Tuk Heravp ‘and one or two other 
papers strangely misapply” its ‘‘ brief article.” The 
article was a long leader of a column, and not therefore 
especially brief. We copied it almost entirely, and 
every one of its leading positions in full. Had it treat- 
ed our reply as fraternally, its readers could have 
judged as to its application or misapplication of its ar- 
gument. It had one look and one intent. The expla- 
nation is of the same color as the original. That favored 
the erection of all the colored Methodist membership 
into one church. This does not disapprove of that pe- 
sition. It says: 


We expressed a willingness rather than have them divided, 
to give up all the colo members we have, but at the same 
Few 4 recognized the fact that this we have no right or power 
to do. 


If we have * no right or power to do” this wrong act, 
why shall it be commended ? 

It falls into the usual error of the times in treating 
this question. That erroris an attempt to fasten on the 
colored people our own iniquity. They want to be 
separate. Why refuse them their wish? It says: 


We did not advise counsel, or advocate separate and inde- 
pendent churches, in which to force the colored brethren, but 
to let them follow their we!]-known preferences for their own 
preachers, churches, and religious associations, the same as 
their family relations. 

Will the editor of Z1on’s HERALD refuse them this privi- 
lege, and force them to have membership with whites in the 
same house and under the same ministry? . 


We answer, yes. Greeks and Jew might have de- 
sired to worship separately, but the greatest of the 
apostles allowed no such walls to be erected in the 
church of Christ. This desire on their part does not 
exist except in very rare cases, and on very good 
ground. Where it exists it arises from our refusal to 
allow them to worship with us, and to accept their 
ministers as our ministers, as we ought to do, must do 
and WILL yet do. 

That THe HeRatp has made no ‘‘ blunder” is seen 
by the interest which this article has awakened. The 
New Orleans Advocate vigorously condemns it, and Dr. 
Pearne, of Knoxville, in this very issue of the Western 
warmly complains of it. It will do great arm to our 
work in the South. The rival churches, Bethel, Zion, 
and M. E. South will all employ it to rob us of niem- 
bers and of strength. Our brother, we doubt not, 
wishes the prosperity and unity toour church. Only by 
obeying the truth can this be accomplished. Oppose 
this wickedest feeling of America, to-day a feeling yet. 


will give us all this class of our population as a glori- 
ous reward for our faithfulness to Him. One of these 
churches offers to unite with us. It is allready. Its 
terms are few and manly and Christian. We caa easily 
put their ministers into the Conferences within whose 
bounds they are now stationed, and the bishop they 
select can be present as an assistant and visitor, if he 
cannot formally preside till the next General Confer- 
ence, at all our Conferences. There is not a Confer- 
ence, not even Baltimore, we believe, that will disap- 
prove of Bishop Clinton’s or Jones’ or Moore’s occupy- 
ing a chair in its altar beside its President, Bishop 
Ames, or Janes, or Simpson. This union should be 
completed. It would be well if a special General Con- 
ference were called for its consummation, so impera- 


Thus doing it will go a great way to secure the unity 
it desires. The Bethel Church will soon follow, and all 
these brethren will dwell with us, in the same church, 
their preachers in the same Conference, who ere 
long will be stationed as impartially as their whiter 
brothers over congregations who know nothing of this 
abolished iniquity of caste, but are one in Christ Jesus. 
This is “practical,” ‘‘ matter and fact,” ‘‘ common 
sense,” those very excellences in which the Western so 
justly prides itself, and will bring to pass the consum- 
mation it so devoutly wishes. Will it obey the enthusi- 
astic and formal will of the General Conference, and 
advocate immediate formal arrangements for the union 
of the Zion’s M. E. Church with ours? 





METHODISM IN PROVIDENCE, R, 1.* 

Rev. Mr. McDonald has done the church good ser- 
vice and set it a good example in this history. The 
graves of our fathers will soon be obliterated, and un- 
less we habten to gather up the ashes of lives that have 
ceased to burs, they will ere long become to dull forget- 
fulness a prey. It is a labor of love and duty that every 
local church should hasten to discharge. The first 


* HisToRY OF METHODISM IN PROVIDENCE, R. I., from its introduction 
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clinging to many a Christian heart and altar, and God © 


tive, so important is it. Will the Wes/ern help it along? . 
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Methodist minister who preached in Providence was 
Freeborn Garrettson. In April, in the Congregational 
Church, under the pastorship of Rev. Mr. Snow, he 
preached twice to a numerous and attentive audience. 
This ‘‘ worthy and pious man” indulged in such extra- 
ordinary liberality towards so despised a sect, the black 
race of that age, because he was a Whitefieldite, a con- 
vert of Tennant. He had probably heard Whitefield 
himself, and had entertained him, and so his heart soft- 
ened towards his fellow servants. It was a Maryland- 
er and an abolitionist, who liberated all his slaves 
one morning at prayers, that thus put forth a new 
branch of the Vine inthis even then ancient town. Three 
years later Jesse Lee preached in this city, but not at 
Mr. Snow’s. This year came also Mr. Garrettson, and 
with him the eloquent black Harry, never known as 
Rev. Harry Hosier, his real name. He and brother 
Hosier preached in ‘‘ good old Mr. Snow’s meeting- 
house” to great crowds who ran after the former slave 
more than the former slaveholder, as the multitudes are 
doing to-day. That good old Simeon, Mr. Snow, now 
seventy years of age, must have felt a great enlarge- 
ment of soul as he heard this earnest gospel from one 
doubly despised by man: Methodist and black, but 
more than doubly honored of God. Asbury comes the 
next year. He attended the Baptist and Congregation- 
alist meetings, and in the evening preached himself in 
Mr. Snow’s church. The seed thus sown by four of the 
greatest of our fathers brought forth but feeble fruit for 
many years. Its first circuit preacher in 1792 was 
Lemuel Smith, its second Enoch Mudge. It became a 
station in 1798, with Joshua Hall for its pastor. Still 
it was a very sickly babe, and was, in addition, bitterly 
opposed. The storm sprung up from the spot where 
there had been the greatcalm. Rev. Mr. Snow’s coad- 
juter, Rev. Mr. Wilson, was an Trish Palatine, had 
been once a Methodist and a preacher under Mr. Wes- 
ley. He and his senior soon separated, and he retained 
the old church over which he presided for half a cen- 
tury. It was from his pulpit where Asbury, Hosier and 
Garrettson had been welcomed that the church 
was denounced and abused. A pamphlet followed the 
preaching, and the infant immortal seemed sure to die. 
The sower was followed by the treader, and the grain 
pushed deeper into the soil. Not till after all the origi- 
nal scatterers of the seed divine except Mr. Garrettson, 
its first planter, had died, did it really bear much fruit. 
In 1815 there was no house of worship in the city. Only 
a feeble class was still alive, only a little school-room 
in Cat alley was an infrequent plaee of meeting. Mr. 
Osborn came here then against the orders of his Presid- 
ing Elder, and a great revival followed, a church was 
built, and after a deal of begging, extending to New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the edifice was kept 
in their hands. Providence wealth will remember that 
when others come to their door for succor. From that 
hour its growth has been steady and strong. Church 
after church has been organized, edifice after edifice 
gone up, till now it holds a leading rank in this second 
city of New England. The data here gathered is valu- 
able, and the narrative condensed and interesting. 

As the first book from the press of the printers of THE 
HERALD, it deserves especial notice. It is a good speci- 
men of their craft. May they yet print a thousand such 
histories for the thousand churches of our faith, that the 
little one of that day has already become. 





RUSSIAN POLICY. 


During her late advance in Central Asia, Russia has 
been as sweet in the mouth as usually she is while 
making her conquests. Never has she appeared as an 
invader in search of territory. She has ever marched 
to the assistance of some struggling people or party, or 
to aid commerce, or to put down slavery, or to do some 
good thing or other. Her course in remote Asia is 
much the same as it was in Poland a hundred years 
ago, and earlier and later,—and to what that led, the 
world is tolerably well advised. But while thus helping 
the weak, in promoting trade, and freeing slaves, Rus- 
sia has looked out most keenly for remuneration. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire, is her notion,—even when 
he works voluntarily. Like France she fights for an 
idea,—and, again like France, she takes good care to 
be well paid for her fighting. Independent Tartary—or 
all of it that is worth having—is now at her command. 
This is a pretty large reward for what she has done, 
and it is susceptible of being turned to far more ae- 
count in her hands than ever it has been turned by its 
masters for many centuries. As Russian acquisition 
went steadily forward all the time that she was dis- 
claiming selfish action, it is possible the English will 
not have much faith in Russian declaratiens that no 
harm is meant to British India by this advance of :n 
European power so near to its northern frontier. As 
matters stand, the Russian outposts at the south are 
about a month’s or six weeks’ march from British India, 


. 





estimating marches as they are made by armies, and 
by armies in Asiatic countries that have no roads to 
speak of. That they will be sent against British India, 
at an early day, we do not believe. Russia has gained 
much in Central Asia, but she has mvch more to do 
there before she could venture to make it a base of op- 
erations against the military power of England in the 
East, India being but name, all its available power ex- 
isting in that army which obeys the British Viceroy, the 
servant of Queen Victoria. Suppose a Russian afmy 
to have marched all the way from Bokhara, and to 
have crossed the Hindocosh, it would still have the 
British army to fight, an army composed of men 
from both sides that waged the terrible Punjaub con- 
tests,—an army in which there would be thousands of 
such soldiers as other Russians met at Inkermann. 
Defeat would be fatal to the invaders, and it is probable 
that even victory would leave them too weak to profit 
much from its occurrence. Russia would run no such 
risk as suchan invasion would imply. Seldom does she 
stake everything on one throw of the dice; and least of 
all would she do so in a contest with England. Yet the 
presence of her armies so low down in Central Asia 
must be anything but agréeable to the English; and 
from her position in Bokhara, Russia might be able to 
control English action in Europe. England would be 
slow to go to war with Russia for the protection of 
Turkey, when it would be possible for Russia to send 
an army from Bokhara to India; for then she would be 
obliged to keep a large portion of her available force 
in the latter country, where it could do nothing but 
keep guard. Russia would be the more able to threaten 
India because her influence is supreme in Persia; and 
by a free use of money she might be able to extend 
that influence over Afghanistan. Her position is a 
threatening one, but it is probable that some years will 
elapse before it can become of an effective and over- 
shadowing character,—and if years should favor her in 
some respects, they are as likely to favor England in 
others. Time may be counted as an ally by the one 
country as much as by the other, and England always 
must have that advantage which proceeds from the 
control of enormous wealth, and from command of the 
sea. It was money and moral power that gave Eng- 
land victory in the war that grew out of the Sepoy Mu- 
tiny, and they are not likely to lose their weight in 
this country. 

Russia has much to do in Central Asia before she cah 
consider it a solid base of operations against Southern 
lands. She may come to the conclusion that it would 
be better to continue her march to the East, in which 
direction lie countries worth acquiring, and which re- 
semble those which she has just annexed to her empire. 
All Asia above the British line lies before her, for her 
enterprise to show itself in. To the East of Turkestan, 
which recent events have given her, and to the South 
of Siberia, are vastregions, of which the world knows 
little, and which her arms might open to civilized 
human exertions. They end in China, which appears 
to be breaking up, a conclusion to which even Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s famous mission inclines us to come. Should 
Russia take this course, British India would have noth- 
ing to fear for along time; but the ultimate effect ‘on 
her condition might be all the greater from a postpone- 
ment of action from such a cause. We say nothing of 
operations against Afghanistan, which lies due South 
of Turkestan, for England would, we presume, regard 
an invasion of Afghanistan in much the same light as 
she would regard an invasion of India. Besides, it is 
not probable that Russia wishes to trouble Afghanistan 
for the present. If she contemplates the conquest of 
that country, she will not undertake the task until she 
shall have organized her late conquests, and have con- 
nected them closely with Europe through the construc- 
tion of railways, so that she should be as strong on the 
land as already she is on the Caspian Sea, which lies on 
the Western side of Turkestan. After all, what, for 
the want of a better word, men call chance, may govern 
her conduct, as so often before it has governed the 
course of other nations. Nothing can be more unfound- 
ed than tbe notion that great political affairs are 
evoked in regular sequence. The passions and appe- 
tites and interests of men, and especially of men con- 
nected with governments, operate as great disturbing 
forces, and often ra results, to effect which had 
been directed ‘‘ the wisdom of the wise and the valor 
of the brave.” 





BOWING THE KNEE TO CHRIST, 


The Radical for August begins with a paper by Mr. 
Frothingham on the ‘‘ Historic Jesus,” which certainly 
makes very great concessions for so positive a skeptic. 
He flatters Furness, whom he don’t believe to be much, 
compliments Rénan as the first biographer of our Lord, 
and displays the usual heroics of this school. But with 
all this nonsense he is compelled to utter some very 
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uncommon sense. Thus he concedes that those nearest 
to him in time and position, his aceredited disciples and 
representatives, recognized him as the God-man. 


Whatever place Jesus may have cleared for himself by his 
individuality, was overgrown the instant he left the earth. 
Upon those who desired to know who and what he was, his 
disciples foisted their notions of what he ought to have been, 
or might have beeh, or seemed to them to their fancy 
inverted, perverted, subverted and converted his image. The 
first man whose genuine portraiture of him has come down to 
us—I mean Paul—has no historical acquaintance with him 
whatever, mentions scarcely & single fact in his career, uses for 
dogmatical purposes the two or three facts he does mention, 
and talks about him as if he had no more relation to the planet 
than aseraph, Already, in less than a generation after his de- 
parture, he is a mythological being, a personified dogma, a 
theological postulate, an antithesis in speculation, an intellectu- 
al turning poiat for Faith. His personality has vanished as 
completely as his form. He is the Spirit; he is the Lord from 
heaven; he is the first-born of a new spiritual family, the sec- 
ond Adam; he is the sinless conqueror of sin, the Georrupti- 
ble vanquisher of corruption; the man without accidents or 
limitations, who was neither Jew nor Greek, nor: Roman, 
neither barbarian nor civilized, neither maie nor female, but a 
ar creature,” the like ef which had never been seen be- 
ore. 

The writers of the so-called Mageaghies followed the exam- 
ple of the apostle to the Gentiles, and worked up the signifi- 
cance of Jesus in the interests of their dogmatics. hey 
draped him to suit their fancy, and as their fancy furnished 
the material gratis, they were lavish of ermine and jewels and 
cloth of gold. They may have described Jesus more or less 
correctly. But whether more or less, who can tell? It seems 
not to have been their purpose to describe him as he stood be- 
fore them. Whatever information they gave, was by the way. 
It was a tradition they painted, a hope, a belief, a theorem, 
not a person. There was no Jesus r his death. He rose 
not in the body that died. 

The very words * Christ,” “ Christian,” “ Christianity,” 
“ Christendom,” coming early into use—the disciples were first 
called “ Christians” at Antioch, dropping the name of Jesus 
in a single generation—prove that the historical position of Je- 
sus was rapidly slipping away. 


Of course he denies what these writers and Christians 
all declare, the divine personality of Jesus which is 
called the Christ. Nowhere is he so reala being -as 
where he is by his own immediate followers declared 
to be ‘** truly the Son of God.” 

He goes on to foolishly declare the subsidence and 
impotence of Christianity, but weak and low as it is, 
he cannot escape it. He is always, amid his boasts over 
Voltaire’s statue and Rénan’s book, making such conces- 
sions as these: 

The four biographers of Jesus ran the gauntlet of a genera- 
tion of the readiest wits alive. There was not an inch of their 
bodics that escaped a blow. Their ents were torn to 
shreds. And the image they portrayed was reduced to such a 
shadow that some declared there was no Jesus, and had never 
been one. He was a dogma, a fancy, a myth; no scrap of re- 
ality in him could be found. A few words there were of teach- 
ing and parable; but you could not be sure that he spoke them ; 
a few deeds of beneficence; but you could not be certain that 
he did them; a few incidents of suffering and triumph; but 
you could not be sure that he wasthe su’ them. 

The saintly Galilean had disappeared. The figure which 
had always been taken for him was that of another personage, 
the Christ, which had been thrust into his place, and had so 
appropriated his belongings, that when eager disciples 
looked into the cavern where they were sure he had been laid, 
they saw a spectre which resolved itself into a napkin. 


How is alt this munificence of fact, of history, of lit- 
erature, of the Bible itself, answered? The squeaking 
mouse appears from the travailing Himalayeh. Mr. 
Renan does it. O, Mr. Frothingham, shall we drop 
the last two syllables of that name? Shall a son of the 
Puritans, of the Protestants, run mad for a mad-brained 
Frenchman who simply paints his romance well? Nay, 
he even doubts this very saviour from his doubts. 
Thus he criticises Ais lord and master : 


The book was far from perfect; far from satisfactory; far 
from consistent. The author has not succeeded in squaring 








~accounts between his veneration and his veracity. In dealing 


closely with the details of Jesus’ life he seemed to forget the 
magnificent estimate he made of him when contemplating him 
from afar. In his great Essay on Mahomet, Renan says, ‘* The 
theory of the supernaturalist offers_ Lo viage fewer difficulties 
than the frivolous solutions of men who address themselves to 
the origin of a religion, without having sounded the mysteries 
of the intuitive and instinctive consciousness.” Yet he him- 
self in writing the history of Jesus pays no respect to those 
mysteries himself, but persists in judging the divine Galilean 
by the rules that measure ordinary human characters in ordi- 
nary times. 

In a word, Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” was not an inner life of 
him, but an outer or incidental life of him. He gives us the 
setting, but not the gem. He paints the landscape, but does 
me = in the human form. He presents the play without the 

amiet. 

The epoch is there; the Eastern sky is there; the Eastern 
life. Unfortunately Jesus himself is not there. The soul of 
the epoch is wanting. The person who made the epoch illus. 
trious, and but for whom its interest would be lost, is absent, 


What shall we do? Rénan is but a surfaee man gfter 
terall. He isthe greatest, the only biographer of the Lord,» 
(‘* that was the first Life of Jesus ever written,”) and 
yet he gives no “inner life.” He ignores ‘‘the theory 
of the supernaturalist,” he ‘‘ measures the divine Gali- 
lean,” (take care Mr. Frothingham), you are on Christian 
ground,) ‘‘ by the rules that measure ordinary human 
characters.” He even cries out in a paroxysm of enthu- 
siasm unlike his creed and usual talk—a return of a 
childhood speech long neglected— 

To plant the form of Jesus at the head of th 
Pans ¢ achievement. To make him the ideal. man whe placed 
purity, humility, meekness, mercy and truth at the head of all 
attainment, was a crowning victory. To make men believe 
they ought to look up to him if hey. woata know what their 
capacities and destinies were; fo him who reversed all their 
standards, called their tness littleness, their power weak- 
ness, their wisdom foo! s,and their virtue viee,—was a 
triumph that might alone justify the travail of generations. 


From this height he descends rapidly, and concludes 





as usual in a jumble of misty nothings called ideas and 
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principles, apart from Him through whom alone they 
have existence and power in the hearts of men. 

“ The short lived beauty dies away.” 

He comes so near, and gets no nearer. Alas for 
those who bow the knee only and not the heart; who 
confess to a marvel in mankind beside whom all other 
miracles of man are as infinite of days, who has brought 
every idol on its face before him, and then after such 
confession goes away proud and unbelieving to its arc- 
tic mists, and night and death. Turn ye, turn ye, for 
why will ye die? The only solvent of your theories, 
the only end of our faith is Jesus Christ acknowl- 
edged to be the Son of God by those-who walked and 
talked with them, believed on in the world by multi- 
tudes of all generations to the cleansing of their souls 
from sin, to their deliverance from death, to their fore- 
taste here and possession, in many cases already for 
ages of eternal life, Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever. : 





PEACE OR WAR—WHICH ? 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug., 1868. 

Dear HeraLp:—Do your Eastern readers under- 
stand that by their nomination of Blair and their con- 
struction of the Tammany Hall platform the Southern 
rebel leaders mean to inaugurate another war? De- 
pend upon it, should they succeed in the coming presi- 
dential election, another armed strife will be inev- 
itable. Here on our Southern border, where the 
influence of the rebel States is widely felt, loyal men 
begin to realize that the question of the hour is not 
whether we shall pay our bonds in gold or greenbacks, 
but whether we will have Peace or War. 

‘You men of the North,” says a loyal Kentuckian, 
who in this appeal speaks for every other State in the 
South as well as his own, ‘‘ you men of the North may 
believe that the threats of revolution and rebellion in 
the South are idle. You are mistaken. All over Ken- 
tucky bands of Confederates are organizing, holding 
secret night sessions, and praying that the election of 
Seymour may give them the opportunity of overturning 
the Southern State governments, and driving Union 
men from the country. The rebel spirit is rife in the 
land. 

This is how it is in Kentucky. Ask Cobleigh or 
Pearne how it is in Tennessee. Every man who reads 
can ascertain the condition of things in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia. Texas is about as safe for a 
Union man as a den of wild beasts; while South Caro- 
lina is rallying under Wade Hampton for a new out- 
break against the Federal Government. 

Ohio realizes the situation, and, so far as she is con- 
cerned, is bound to be master of it thréugh the ap- 
proaching election. The Buckeyes were among the 
very best of our soldiers, and they will vote as they 
fought. They will elect the Peace ticket of '68 by 
something like the old majorities of four and five years 
ago, when the peace men of those days were so scarce 
hereabouts, and so numerons on the Canada side of our 
Northern border. The veterans that conquered the re- 
bellion unite in the prayer of their great leader : 

‘*LET US HAVE PEACE.” 





FROM MR, PUNSHON’S LAST LETTER. 


They do things on a large scale in America. The directors 
of the railway invited the Conference to an excursion to the 
Mississippi, a trifling distance of 188 miles, and on Saturday, 
May 16, 306 availed themselves of the invitation. It was some- 
what bewildering at first to be accosted by brother after broth- 
er, each anxious for that interminable hand-shaking, the most 
wearisome] able of American institutions, and to see 
along the whole ——_ of cars nothing but the brotherhood, 
save one little feminine oasis, a feathery palm-grove in a wil- 
derness of man. As we along our sensations of won- 
der were so frequently excited that w into a marvelous 
sna I found myself seated behind a stalwart, weather- 

aten minister, who claimed to introduce himself on the orig- 
inal ground that he, a member of the General Conference, had 
traveled twice as far to attend its sessions as I had. He was 
from Oregon, and had come seven thousand miles! I could 
not help admiring the energy which hal t him so far, 

rhaps to sit speechless in a crowded church for a month, al- 
Beit down in the silent heart there was a little voice whisper- 
ing “ Cui bono?” and 
of uncertain sympathy either for the brother’s circuit or his 
‘pocket, or for some strong “ Issachar” of a contingent Fund. 

Anon came another marvel. We were — a veritable 
prairie, a rolling prairie, “a boundless contiguity of” grass 
without a particle of “ shade.” There it stretched for miles on 
miles—filat, green, fertile, endless—filling you with the same 
sensations as are produ at sea when out of sight of land, 
barring certain uncomfortable ones which need not be more 
especially deseribed. It was my first acquaintance with a 

rairie, and it required but a little fancy to realize all that I 
had ever read—elk and antelope, wolf and buffalo—the bull 
frog making night hideous, the prai flashing on the 
wing—dusky Indians trapp their game, and no sign of a 
pale-face to create either astonishment or anger. But railroads 
are sad iconoclasts, and the iron horse has frightened from his 
track all these accompaniments of the former time, and has 
borne hither thriving farmers, who flourish and fatten upon 
the affluent soil. 

By and by the broad stream of the Mississippi was reached 
and er , and we were in the State of Iowa. Many of the 
Americans were agitated with excitement at the first 
sight of the * Father of Waters.” take wonderful pride 
in the bigness of everything, and they dow ae ee, a with 
personal pleasure, in the vastness of the te ry in which 
Providence “has ordained them to live, ending their every 
speech, or thereabouts, with the inevitable ‘We are a great 


and by I found myself lost in a maze 





country,” which seems to come of course like a doxology. On 
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the arrival of the excursion train at Clinton we walked in pro- 
cession to the hotel, where an impromptu repast bad been 
prepared y | the united effort of all Christian denominations in 
the city. After partaking of refreshment the company consti- 
tuted itself a meeting, and as there is a wonderfully formal 
aspect of the American mind, nothing could be done until a 
President had been chosen and surrounded by about a dozen 
* vices ”—each of them being formally nominated, elected, and 
conducted to the platform by his proposer. Our cousins laugh 
at some of our unmeaning pageants—at the backward stumb- 
ling of a Commons messenger, at the gorgeous foolery of a 
Lord Mayor’s show, at the rank imposture of a full-dressed 
beef-eater, but itis amusing to witness their exaggerated for- 

lity in their own transaction of business. In the Republi- 
can Convention which I attended in Chicago they nominated a 
pes ery! President, and “p inted two others a committee to 
conduct him to the chair. His only duty was to make a speecb 
and declare the meeting adjourned! en it met again a per- 
manent President had been chosen, and as if he were either 
lame or lazy, or as if they apprehended that he would be likely 
to abscond unless strongly guarded, a committee of two was 
appointed, whose solitary duty was to walk for about thirt: 
yards, like a brace of beadles, one before, and the other behin 
him. Then a Vice-president and a Se¢retary must be appoint- 
ed, one from each State, to avoid suspicion of partiality, and to 
preserve the balance of power; though of course there are 
neither seats for the deputies nor pens for the scribes, and it is 
understood on all hands that it is honor et pretera nihil. 
However, if the Clinton meeting was exuberant in its election 
of officers, it did its best to utone by stri ping them of any pos- 
sible authority, for the meeting managed itself, called upon its 
— speakers, and finished everything greatly to its own satis- 
action. 

THE NOMINATION OF GRANT AND COLFAX. 

The Republican Convention of which I spoke a while ago, 
and from which sprang the nomination of Grant and Colfax 
for the forthcoming elections, impressed me much. With a 
good deal of swagger and loose-tonguedness on the part of cer- 
tain irrepressibles, there was a stern, strong purpose, which 
could only have its basis in the rooted convictions of the soul. 
There were present here also colored delegates, I believe for 
the first time; so that color is now re ized as no disqualifi- 
cation both in Church and State. Surely this is owing to the 
leaven of that all-comprising Gomes, which never asks the 
complexion of a man’s skin, bnt the complexion of his soul, 
and speeds on its errand of mercy if haply it may wash 
inner Ethiop white. One of the stories told im Chicago is 
worth mentioning. It was told as a sample of the ig | in 
which in some parts of the Union a smart man can make him- 
self a power. though personally he may be as insignificant as 
one of the Tooley Street tailors. Two gentlemen—one stout 
and shining, the other little and hy to get up a 
political demonstration in acertain village. The thing was duly 
announced, but the two promoters were the only persons 
who assembled at the place of meeting. Nothing daunted, the 
twain proceeded to business. The little man moved the stout 
one inte the chair. The stout one made the little one Secreta- 
ry of the meeting. Resolutions were passed with astonishing 
unanimity, and the meeting adjenrned The resolutions were 
duly advertised, with a preamble, affirming them to have been 
passed *‘ at a large and respectable meeting of citizens.” This 
rather staggered the chairman aforesaid, and he ventured to 
remonstrate with the Roseiarz wae his heroic audacity, but 
was met by the cool reply, ‘‘The announcement is perfectly 
pe ny sir. You are large. Iam quite sure I am respect- 
able.” 





Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN FOR GOVERNOR.—The Worces- 
ter Convention takes place on Wednesday, the 9th. Let the 
primary meetings for the choice of delegates have a large and 
earnest attendance. The enemy is straining every nerve! 





ART ITEMS. 

Tue BarEroot Boy is one of Eastman’s best pictures of 
one of Whittier’s best poems, done into chromo by Prang’s 
best artists. We give the poem elsewhere in full. It is usual- 
ly published in an abridged form. The boy is also painted in 
full, bright eyed, brown-cheeked, chip-hatted and dirty footed ; 
that clean and healthy dirt which Dr. John Brown says every 
child should be clothed with every night and washed from 
every morning. Buy the picture, if you want summer all the 
year in one of its most attractive shapes. 

BRADFORD’s CRUSHED IN THE ICEBERGS, on exhibition at 
Child’s & Co’s, is a powerful painting. Its effects of color on 
an icecliff are exquisite. The great dead wall is made alive in 
light, color and warmth. The contrast of ice under various 
shades of light is admirably effected. The crushed ship is 
relieved by the glow of sunlight on its prow, and the liveli- 
ness of the crew taking to their boat, as well as by the ruddy 
flames of burning steamers, and the sails in the offing that en- 
sure the safety of all the lives imperiled. It is worthy of 
frequent visits. 








MOTES. 

The Northern makes‘ an amende more than honorable in 
acknowledging its omission of credit by this good confession : 

The truth is, about that time we quoted so freely from THE 
HERALD, especially from its portrait gallery, we took it for 
granted every pane | thing quoted wy us would be ascribed to 
Z10ON’S HERALD. What say P aa r., to uniting our papers, 
and we will re-publish Tue HERALD in Auburn! 

A good idea is this, but a better way will be to transfer The 
Advocate’s list to Tue Heratp. Tifey will then be served 
weekly with all our good things, at a low figure. Such a mar- 
riage we shall be happy to consummate. Our brother of The 
Northern may take all the “d”s, caps., Roman or italics, 
profane or pious, the last often the more profane, while THE 
HERALD takes the subscribers. ° 


Our types gave the Wesleyans credit for an extravagance in 
church-building which they have not yet reached when they 
stated the cost of their best churches as $450,000. It should 
have read $50,000. For this money in England a fine, large 
stone church could be built which would cost two or three 
times as much here. 

The correspondent of the Richmond Christian Advocate, 
who has lately been taking notes in Boston, was a Philadelphia 
rebel sympathizer, whose letters during the war led Rev. John 
W. Jackson, of Philadelphia, to keep guard over his house, 
lest it might be burned by rebel invaders. . He hasn’t much im- 
proved since. 

The Mary Ann Smith case grows more interesting. Father 
Doane publishes a letter professedly by her which asks that 
the suit for her recovery be abandoned. This is declared to be 
a forgery. Money was raised at Sing Sing and Northport 
camp meetings to prosecute the appeal, as Dr. Mattison de- 
elares in the Advocate “she is still severely imprisoned for 





becoming a Methodist and rOR NOTHING ELSE.” This little 
spark is kindling a great fire. 


The last words spoken over Thaddeus Stevens’ grave were a 
befitting requiem :— 


And now, till the morning of the resurrection, we commit 
all that remains of our departed friend to the grave and to the 
guardianship of that God who watches alike over the living 
and the dead; and as the mouth of the grave closes upon this 
sacred dust, we will pray God to give to Vermont another son, 
to Lancaster another citizen, to Pennsylvania another states- 
man, to the country another patriot, to the poor another 
friend, to freedom another advocate, to our race another bene- 
factor, and to the world another man like Thaddeus Stevens. 


The New Orleans Advocate says it influences fifty thou- 
sand colored voters. That is an evidence of the power and 
need of the right sort of journalism in the South. 


The Free Man’s Press, Austin, Texas, says thatis the only 
Southern paper whose types are set up by coloredmen. They 
are very live types of very live men. 


PERSONAL. 

Jean Ingelow is portrayed in the Ladies’ Book. She was 
born in Boston, England. It is not said when; a very foolish 
reticence. Woman’s "Rights will abolish that fastidiousness. 
Her father is a county banker, her mother a Scotch woman, 
as her Christian name shows. She is one of eleven children, 
of ashy and retiring nature. Her first poems were published 
in 1863, and one hundred thousand copies of her works have 
been published in America alone, and nearly as many in Eng- 
land. Her publishers, Messrs. Roberts Bros., have treated 
her very generously, and have not suffered for their liberality. 


Rey. Mr. Naylor, of the British Wesleyan Church, who has 
just died, when conducting a county missionary meeting in 
1832, invited a brilliant youth to speak. That youth making a 
Methodist missionary speech was Disraeli. He is making a 
big church of England and throne of England speech now. Is 
his heart in this effort any more than it was in that? Orare 
both sincere experiences? 


From the London Methodist Recorder, of July 24, we take 
the following pleasant notice of Mr. Philip Phillips: 


Mr. Philip Phillips, of New York, author of the Singing 
Pilgrim, and other exceedingly popular musical works, and a 
thorough “ out-and-out” Methodist, has been in London a 
fortnight, though his a has been known to but few. On 
ptr y Oye he gave his first evening of sacred song to a large, 
select, but enthusiastic audience, in the large hall of the Sun- 
day School Union, Old Bailey... The charm and power of 
his singing were felt by a large audience. His solos were mas- 
terpieces of the science of music, and never was the modulat- 
ing power of the human voice more exquisitely manifested. 
His mode of teaching school-music to children was illustrated 
on Monday evening by teaching his audience a new school 

ted most 


song, which he eff pletely in about fifteen min- 
utes. 


Rey. Dr. Newman, in The New Orleans Advocate, thus 
describes Boston Corbett, the avenger of Lincoln, as he ap- 
peared at the Sing Sing Camp Meeting. He and Booth met 
it seems once before that awful night when the murderer, 
ringed with fire, was sent to judgment. 


. Mr. rn « a sl -4.... men, toons thirty years old, 
as a pale face, large teyes, w ave a liar ex- 
ression, and his soft, brown hair in the coomre of the 

ad, which gives him a womanly appearance. He is a hat- 
ter by trade, and now resides in New York. Last winter the 
tr jan Booth requested Corbett’s employer to call and 
make for him a theatrical crown, but the employer could not 
go and young Corbett lost the opportunity to make a crown 
‘or the great actor. When he prays he has such an explosive 
manner of speaking that his rapid, quick spoken words sound 
like the discharge of rifles. 


The Missionary Board pays this just tribute to one of its 
best and oldest members :— 


A DEPARTED FRIEND.—We should be unjust to ourselves 
and to the whole church were we to omit an expression of 
the profound sense of loss we feel at the departure of Ga- 
briel P. Disosway. No prefix or suffix would now, and never 
did add anything to the value of his name. Commencing his 
public missionary efforts so early as 1816 in our Sunday 
Schools, he was still more prominently before the church in 
° izing, with his now regained companion, John Summer- 
field, in the month of August, 1819, the Young Men’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, auxiliary 
to the Parent Society, just then formed. We believe it to be 
susceptible of proof that he was the first layman in our 
church who conferred with Dr. Bangs, of precious memory, 
on the necessity of ne our mission work into foreign 
lands among the heathen. He also was one of a deputation 
of the young men who went to Philadelphia to confer with 
the venerable Bishop M’Kendree on the appointment of a 
missionary to Africa. This led shortly afterward to the com- 
mencement of a mission to Liberia, and the appointment of 
the immortal Melville B. Cox as the first foreign missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. For many years Bro. 
Disosway was a member of our Board of M: rs, and al- 
ways, from youth to gray hairs, he was on hand in the 
churches as an advocate for every advance step proposed by 
the society, No obloquy—and he lived in the time of it— 
which Methodism passed through ever moved him in any 
other way than to strengthen and settle him in his devotion. 
His education, his social ition, his ready utterance, the 
fitness of his speech, utterly devoid of either cant or unkind- 
ness, made his presence an acquisition on all occasions of gen- 
eral interest to our church. No citizen of our Zion more 
thoroughly comprehended the forces for good existing among 
us, or gave them a more cheerful support. Few, if any, 
among us have been more extensively known within our 
gates, and few upon entering paradise will meet with a larger 
acquaintance. ; 








JOURNAL OF GENERAL CONFERENCE.—The journal of the 
last General Conference (Chicago, 1868) is now on our table, 
a ponderous volume of over 600 pages. It is a monument of 
dry, hard labor, which speaks well for the industry of the able 
Secretary, Dr. Harris. Independe™t of the value which the 
work possesses as a record of our great quadrennial council, 
it has an importance and preciousness all its own, inasmuch as 
its pages are laminous with the full light of gospel love aud 
gospel liberty—-the first Journal of the first Conference 
that has officially ignored the unchristian distinctions 
which have so long disgraced our church and our nation. 
It is, therefore, an historical document,—and might, with 


considerable propriety, have borne on its cover the words 
“ NEw SERIES,” 
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Information from any of our churches for this department will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged. 





“ GATHERING THEM IN.”—Sixty persons have recently been 
admitted to full membership in the Hedding M. E. Church, 
Poughkeepsie, W. C. Smith, Pastor. These are a part of the 
fruits of the revival of last winter. 


The time of the session of the Alabama Conference has been 
changed to Oct, 22, Bishop Clark presiding. 

A large and enthusiastic temperance meeting in connection 
with the present session of the Bristol Wesleyan Conference, 
was held in Liverpool on the 6th ult. é 


A new M. E. Church was dedicated at Newcastle, N. Y., by 
Bishop Janes, on the 20th ult. Cost, $25,000, 

Trinity Independent Methodist Church, Baltimore, with its 
pastor, has formally gone over to the M. E. Church, South. 

pe tt publishes the following card: “I have been 
officially informed, and take pleasure in publicly announcing, 
that the Trinity Independent Methodist Church, of the City of 
Baltimore, formally adheres to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; and that the Rev. Charles H. Hall will, for the present, 
continue to serve as its pastor.— Advocate. 

CORNERSTONE LAYING IN MIDDLEBORO’.—The interest- 
ing services of the occasion were held on the afternoon of the 
18th inst. Rey. Thomas Ely, Presiding Elder of the District, 
conducted the ceremonies. After reading the Scriptures and 
prayer of the Ritual, etc., short and impressive addresses 
were made by Revs. J. Mather, A. W. Paige, C. Young, 
L. Bowdish, and W. T. Harlow. The latter gentleman, 
in referring to the church where the few members of the 
town formerly worshiped, thought that one reason why 
the house was erected away from the centre, might be found 
in the fact they were ashamed to have it in the village. The 
pastor of the church, Rev. F. Ryder, deposited the metal box 
in the place prepared for its reception. The follewing is a 
list of the articles in the box: Holy Bible, Hymn Book, Disci- 
pline of the M. E. Church, Methodist Almanac, Records of 
the Church, Zion’s Herald, Sunday School Advovate, Middle- 
boro’ Gazette, Yarmouth Register, nume of the pastor, Pre- 
siding Elder, preachers present, names of the official mem- 
bers, Trustees, and Building Committee. Several camp meet- 
ing and other pieces of music were sung. The services were 
closed with the benediction by J. F. Sheffield. About a dozen 
ministers were present. The house is to be of wood, 50 by 70 
feet, with seventy-four circular pews, the finishing of chest- 
nut, with black walnut trimming. It will cost between ten 
and twelve thousand dollars, more than half of which is 
raised. The Society which was organized three years since, 
with fifteen members, hope that they will have passed their 
crisis by the occupancy of their new place of worship early in 
the winter, thenceforth to be numbered with the first class 
appointments of the Conference. We should not fail to say 
that the new enterprise meets with the sympathy of the other 
churches, and the people of the village. Tlie heaviest contrib- 
utors are not members of the church. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND FEMALE COL- 
LEGE.—This institution, which takes the place of Newbury and 
Springfield Seminaries, opens this Fall at Montpelier. The 
term commences 9th September, under the principalship of 8. 
F. Chester, A.M., formerly of Wilbraham. Although the 
main building has not yet been erected, and will not be till 
next year, ample accommodations will be provided for all that 
may come. The boarding-house built this summer will fur- 
nish rooms for 150, and two buildings each, two and a half 
stories high, with an L, have been fitted up for self-boarders. 
Other rooms for self-boarding students can be had if more are 
demanded. For purposes of recitation, etc., there is first 
the chapel used in connection with the U. 8. Hospital, located 
on the Seminary grounds duripg the war. Near the chapel 
and boarding-house are other buildings, containing large and 
convenient rooms for recitation and society purposes, or any 
other uses that may be found necessary. The accommoda- 
tions are ample in quantity and excellent in quality. The 
boarding-house steward works ona salary, and the whole 
matter is under the control of the Trustees. This will insure 
good board. Montpelier is. the capital of Vermont, and one 
of the most beautiful and accessible towns in the State. Sem- 
inary Hill is about half a mile from the depot, and isolated 
from the business portion of the town. Arrangements will 
be made with the Post Office so that letters will be delivered 
to students on the ground. 

A grocery store will be kept near the Seminary, and a 
baker’s cart will visit the grounds every day. Altogether 
Vermont Conference Seminary and Female Coilege starts off 
under favorable auspices. 


PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE.—The three following resolu- 
tions were passed by the District Stewards of Sandwich Dis- 
trict, Providence Conference, at their annual meeting, and 
ordered to be published in Z1ion’s HERALD: 

1. Resolved, The Presiding Elder’s estimate remain the same 


last year. 
“2 The apportionments of the several charges the same as 
last year. 

3. ‘Phat the a  - be paid quarterly. 


RANKLIN DAMON, Secretary. 
Scituate, Aug. 24, 1868. 


Our SOUTHERN “ BRETHREN.”—The Richmond Christian 
Advocate, in an article on the Week of Prayer, has the follow- 
ing paragraph. It is our prayer that the Lord will speedily 
enlighten their blind eyes, least a worse evil come upon them: 


In places where our foes came upon us they stumbled and 
fell. Where they boasted that our people were scattered and 
lost, we have had the meet, ennceeenes proof of returning 
prosperity. The Northern Methodist Church has spent thou- 
sunds, and involved its treasure in a debt of near- 
ly two hundred thousand dellars in attempts 


rn Methodism. 

and al] their efforts. In the very 
made the strongest demonstrations, and from w 
the Jendest hesess, the hease® Sek, hee tures’ © 
And so sick are people political preachers 
in a District in Illinois, tifeen hundred people have 
voined the Southern Church the present year. 


where they 
they sent 
Dead Sea 
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UNION OF THE METHODIST AND EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 
—The Buffalo Advocate has an article on this question, in 
which is the following :— 


Had the Methodistic movement been wisely managed at first, 
by the Episcopal authorities; had Wesley and his co-laborers 
been cherished by the church, and bidden God-speed, instead 
of being repelled, and rudely assailed, the whole movement 
might have been kept within the Episcopal Church. And 
Methodism and Episcopalianism might now be existing as one 
great whole, « sort of wheel withia a wheel, as Wesley de- 
signed that it should be, the Episcopal church the great body, 
and Methodism an organization within it, reaching out after 
and adapting itself to the masses. Had this idea been realized, 
the bart Church would to-day occupy a vantage ground 
greatly superior to its present position. But the connection 
was severed. Perhaps it was best. The dead mass of formal- 
ism, in the Episcopal church at that time, might have chilled 
the warm, gushing impulses of Methodism, and quenched its 
young life. 





Troy Conference Items. 

Rev. W. R. Brown, our Secretary for four years past, has 
had a recurrence of hemorrhage, entirely prostrating him. It 
is feared that he will be permanently laid aside. 

Rev Eri Baker, in charge of New Lebanon Circuit, has 
had to retire from his charge on account of ill health. 

Rey. John Pegg, father of Rev. John Pegg, jr., of the 
New York East Conference, has recently been bereaved of his 
fourth wife, and his health is so feeble that he has retired from 
his charge, and will spend the Fall months with his daughter 
at the West, and the winter with his son in New York. 

Rev. D. W. Gould, of Schuyler’s Falls, has been unable to 
do effective work since Conference, and his friends fear that 
his prostration will be permanent. 

Rev. John Thompson, a superannuate ef our Conference, 
and father-in-law of Rev. R. R. Meredith, of St. Paul’s, Newark 
Conference, has opened a very pleasant private boarding-house 
at Saratoga, corner of Franklin and Washington Streets, near 
the depot and Congress Spring. 

Rev. 8. W. Clemens, of Caldwell, Lake George, has been 
under the necessity for the protection of a financial invest- 
ment of taking charge of a boarding-house in Bolton, a beau- 
tiful place about ten miles from the head of Lake George. At 
the same time he has kept up his pastoral work on his large 
circuit, and large additions have been made to the member- 
ship. At one point on his charge there has been a continuous 
revival for nearly two years, and over one hundred conver- 
sions. 

Vergennes has been favored with a gracious and powerful 
revival, which still continues. Over thirty have united with 
the church. 

The Preachers’ Meeting of Burlington and Poultney Dis- 
tricts, held at Rutland, Aug. 11, 12 and 13, was one of unusual 
interest. Live questions were discussed in a live way. A 
resolution against Sunday camp meetings, after a most spirited 
and elaborate discussion, was laid on the table. A resolution 
requesting the Bishop to arrange the Conference into three 
districts instead of six was adopted by a large majority, and 
of course a resolution of earnest gratulation on the restoration 
of Burlington Distric® to the Troy Conference was unan- 
imously adopted, and ordered to be published in THE HERALD, 

pe i ee 
Kennebunk Camp Meeting, 
ALIAS PORTLAND DISTRICT CAMP MEETING. 


THE HERALD Calendar, desiring to be exceedingly deferen- 
tial to Down Easters, gives both of the above, but we prefer 
to have but one cognomen, for we are no more fond of double 
titles than those who refuse D.Ds.—‘ Kennebunk Camp 
Meeting” is the name for the grove meeting of Portland Dis- 
trict, Maine Conference. 

Bro. Colby, the Presiding Elder of the district, called all the 
people to the stand Monday evening, and gave us a warm wel- 
come once more to Kennebunk camp ground, aud spoke of bis 
faith and expectation. Several exhortations followed full of 
fire, and though the evening was chilly, yet the spiritual 
warmth was far above zero. We a:ways welcome Bro. Allen 
at our camp meetings, and consider them quite incomplete un- 
less he is present—equally happy are we to own him as one 
of the Maine Conference when he goeth abroad, for he is a 
good man, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, 

* Constant as the northern star, 
Of wi e fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament.” 

Tuesday, 10 o’clock, A, M.,H. Chase preached from Eph. v. 
18, latter clause, showing that the fullness of Christ is necessary 
for usefulness in the church, and for personal happiness. 

At 2 o’clock Bro. Bartlett gave us a historical sermon from 
the 16th chapter of Acts. A large number manifested a desire 
for full salvation both this morning and this afternoon. A. 
Cook spoke to a very attentive audience from Heb. ii. 3, showing 
us the danger of neglecting so great a salvation. 

Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, W. 8. Jones spoke to the people of 
the waymarks to heaven, Matt. xvi. 24. At 2 o’clock G. Haven 
gave us the theme of joy over one repentant sinner, Luke xv. 
10. 

7 o’elock, H. H. Pilsbury gave us a very lively and highly 
illustrated sermon from Isa. xiii. 12. 

Thursday morning, preaching by Bro. K. Atkinson—Holi- 
ness the condition of final salvation, Rev. xxi. 27. 

In the afternoon E. R. Keyes gave us the subject of Love to 
God, with the fearful doom of him who refused to love the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

On account cf the falling rain, service was omitted at the 
stand, and sermons were preached in four of the largest teuts 
by Bros. Cousens, Woodbury, Blackman and Stevens. This 
has been a great day in Israel—full 5000 people were within 
and around the circle of tents this afternoon, and they seemed 
to be reluctant to leave; an affection for the worship of God 
influenced their hearts, and many tarried for evening service 
notwithstanding the rain. In the shower came Bro. Pratt, of 
the East Maine Conference, and Bro. Sawyer of Bath, from 
whom we received glad words of cheer, and their exhortations 
were full of instruction to some young discipjes who often re- 
fer to them, and will for days to come. 

W. H. Foster gave us the closing discourse from Matt. i. 23, 
latter clause, a very appropriate text and sermon, for the evi- 
dence had been with us all along the progress of the meeting. 





On Friday morning we had a love feast of one hour and 
twenty minutes, in which time 113 spoke of their faith and 
love in Christ, the mighty Saviour. 53 of these were converted 
at camp meetings between Maine and Georgia. So much in 
favor of camp meetings. 17 of all who were numbered among 
God’s Israel upon the sround were over 70 years of age. 123 
were between the ages of 50 and 70 years, and a larger number 
than I could count between the ages of 20 and 50 arose, and by 
that act testified to conversion and faith in God. Then came, 
by the invitation of the Presiding Elder, the youthful corps, 
between or under 20 years of age. There were 34 of this class. 
One, a little fellow about 5 or 6 years of age, stood upon the 
seat as a lover of Christ; two other young lads about 12 years 
of age, brought tears of joy to the eyes of the old veterans of 
the cross. 

Meetings were held in several tents until a late hour on Fri- 
day night, and as near as we can correctly judge there have 
been forty conversions, and a large number have experienced 
the blessing of perfect love. Our spiritual army has been 
quickened, and go to their stations all renewed to work for 
God and his cause. 

We had a very affectionate parting at the stand; the Presiding 
Elder gave us a very excellent parting address, and we bade 
adieu, some of us to meet no more until we meet in the groves 
of paradise. 





Sterling Camp Meeting. 

The locality selected by the Worcester District for its yearly 
camp meeting is one of the most naturally beautiful of any in 
the State, attracting its due proportion of regular visitors and 
summer residents, and seems to grow more popular with each 
successive season. The cottages and tents are much the same 
in plan and arrangement as elsewhere, centering at the 
preachers’ stand. Although the attendance is not equal to that 
at the Vineyard or Yarmouthport, a great many hundreds of 
deeply earnest Christians are regularly to be met here, and 
this year found them on the grounds several days earlier than 
usual. The government of the association differs from that of 
other associations, the clergy and tent officers electing the ex- 
ecutive committee and managing board. There were seventy 
churches or societies represented during the week, and those 
having tents on the ground were . 

Worcester, four tents, under superintendence Rev. Messrs. 
C. N. Smith, J. O. Peck, A. Canoll and B F. Chase; Webster, 
Rey. A. O. Hamilton; Oxford, I. 8. Cushman; Brookfields, 
four tents, one for each tent; Warren, T. B. Treadwell; Mon- 
son, R. H. Howard; Barre, F. T. George; Spencer, M. D. 
George; Lricester, two tents; Athol Depot, Wm. T. Harlow ; 
Winchendon, Wm. Pentacost; Ashbu » Walter Wilkie; 
Fitchburg, W. H. Hatch; Nashua, N. H. (Main Street Church), 
Geo. Bowler; Lowell (St. Paui’s Church), 8. F. Jones; 
Waltham, D. E. Chapin; Milford, Loranus Crowell; Keene, 
N. H., C. M. Dinsmore. 

The first sermon of the week had been expected from Rev. 
Father Merrill, but as he was detained at home by sickness, 
Presiding Elder Dorchester preached on Monat evening, on 
Faith, its inherent elements of strength to the soul. Text, 
Heb. xi. 34,— Out of weakness were made strong.” 

On Tuesday forenoon the attendance having been augmented 
to about 1500, a large audience gathered at the stand and heard 
Rey. I. 8. Cushman, of Oxford, from the text, “ Sanctify your- 
selves, for to-morrow the Lord will do wonders.” It was the 
fortieth sanctification sermon ve have heard this summer, and 
being argumentative and logical, was rather an incentive to 
more active Christian life. It was as clear and cool as a win- 
ter’s night. 

Nearly 3000 gathered in the afternoon to hear Rev.*Mr. 
Eastman, of Newtonville, preach from the words, “ Not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance ;” 2d Peter iii. 9. It was an effective gospel sermon, 
and subsequent tent prayer meetings were deeply interesting. 
The next sermon in course, by Rev. Mr. Frost, of Waltham, 
was from Col. iii. 11,—* Christ is all and in all.” It presented 
Jesus as all in sanctification, in redemption and in the church. 

A melancholy accident occurred to mar the quiet religious 
enjoyment of the day, in the drowning of a young lad named 
Gibson, of Barre, who had ventured on the lake adjacent 
to the grove with a party of other small boys. 

On Wednesday forenoon, Rev. I. G. Bidwell, of Providence, 
gave an admirable effort from 2d Cor. xix. 20;“ Ye are net 
your own; ye are bought with a price.” The speaker de- 
clared the whole controversy between God and man to be the 
question of ownership in dispute. Several came forward for 
prayers at its close. 

The customary children’s meeting was led by Father Til- 
linghast, and addressed by Rey. T. W. Harlow. 

At 2o’clock P. M. the entire circle was crowded to over- 
flowing to hear the sermon by Rey. A. Canoll, of Worcester, 
from Jer. xviii. 19; “‘I cannot hold my peace because thou 
hast heard, O my soul, the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of 
war.” It was one of those deeply eloquent original sermons 
that are irresistibly impressive, and linger in the heart for 
years. At its close twenty-five went to the altar for prayers. 

On Wedaesday there were at least 8,000 people on the 
grounds, 





THE BRITISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE.— We are in re- 
ceipt of reports of the British Wesleyan Conference, now in 
session at Liverpool, to the 12th day. The business transacted 
since our last is not of special interest to our readers. Mr. H, 
H. Chettle was appointed Governor and Chaplain of Wood- 
house Grove School, Mr. L. H. Wiseman, M.A., one of the 
Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. Fifty-five 
candidates who had passed their four years’ probation satisfac- 
torily were ordained. The numerical returns are as follows: 
Number of members in Great Britain, 342,380; net increase, 
5,310; numberon trial in March, 24,926; number of deaths, 
5,471. A long conversation took place with reference to the 
erection of the proposed new chapel at Westminister, which 
is to serve for the aceommodation of those connected with the 
Normal Training Institution, the parents of the chil- 
dren taught in the schools, and which will also serve to per- 
petuate the memory of the Rev. John Scott. 

Rev. Mr. Punshon has been formally transferred from the 

nference 


British to the Wesle Co! of Canada. His stay will 
fon be nota brief one in this country. We have wed of 
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~The Christian Word, 


MISSION FIELD. 


FROM OUR MISSION RoomMs.—The following interesting in- 
formation has reached us from Norway, through our Mission 
Rooms : 


Rev. P. K. Rye, our missionary at Arandal, Norway, writes 
under date of July 16 of the success with which his labors 
have been crowned since his arrival in the beginning of June. 
He already has organized the band of believers gathered by 
him into four classes, who meet regularly once a week. 
Rye sends us under the same date an account of a fire, a terrific 
explosion of gunpowder, and a consequent increase of the con- 
flagration, which continued from hali-past five o’clock Sunday 
evening until eight o’clock Monday morning, laying nearly 
one half of the city in ashes. 


MISSJONARY ADVOCATE.—Don’t fail to read the Missionary | 


Advecate for August. Its contents are: 

i. An account of a missionary trip in China, by Rev. N. 
‘Sites, followed by an acconut of the prospects of our new field 
in the same country, that is, Kiukiang. 2. We have a graphic 
account of a prosecution which had te be made against some 
disturbers of our peace in Switzerland. 3. A letter from 
Africa from Rey. Othello Richards, 4. An article relating to 
the German colonies in Southern Russia, followed by some ac- 
count of the German Church of the Evangelical Association in 
the United States. 5. About Zenana schools in India, followed 
by an interesting account of the inhabitants and languages of 
India, by Rev. I. J. Scott. 6. Most interesting mutter con- 
cerning our work and prospects in Bulgaria. 7. Brief ac- 
counts of the foreign Seandinavian work and of our Indian 
missions at home. 8%. The Ladies’ Department has the exceed- 
ingly valuable observations of Mrs. Gracey continued, 

ASSAM Mission.—The work here is glorious. Mr. Sted- 
dard, one of the Missionaries, writes that he had the unspeak- 

re of baptizing thirteen in a village, where less 
~~ peer ane Bro. Bronson met with abuse. In the Chu 
village seventeen more had been examined and received for 
baptism. It was the expectation to baptize them on Sabbath, 
Feb 16th. Still others are asking for baptism. As Bro. 8, 
says, “ This is the Lord’s work, and wondrous in our eyes.” 
But these brethren will tell their own joyous story of what 
they saw and experienced, Perhaps I ought not to anticipate 
them with even this brief statement; but I could hardly re- 
frain from giving you something of the glorious and cheering 
intelligence which awaits you trom our field. I know it will 
be to your own heart a source of as glad « joy as we are feel- 
ing, and a cause of as earnest a thanksgiving to God for His 
codness and mercy toward lost. men as will ascend from mis- 
eas hearts in Gowahati to-night. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul! 
IraLy.—The Jewish Intelligence contains the following 


from Milan: 

. R. H. Cotter sends his journal for the first quarter of 
1808 br tee prayer meeting at the begi of the year, an 
opportunity was given to any present who might desire it, to 
ask questions. A Jew made some inquiries about the Divinity 
of Christ, stating that it was his great difficulty in regard to 
Christianity. He entered fairly into the argumen “Py an 
incident occurred which showed the absolute ity o ~? 
ing the whole Bible before the Jew, in Hebrew and I ye an 
that the ignorance of ny ape nt in a Os. Lamy wok mop 

rhaj obstac < 
mnt ge solr to Mr. Cotter’s arguments this Jew, a 
man of about forty-five, quoted one or two articles of faith 
from the Jewish Prayer-book. Mr, Cotter reminded him that 
they were not to be found in the Bible, but were put together 
by the rabbies, and asked him roy y —— . ts 
xxiii. 5,6, quoting the words 6 { J 
bs i the Bible.” No wonder Mr. Cotter an- 
Bh PP Ei cnaalicale are really more attached to the Old 
Teggament than the rabbies themselves.” Prayer was then 
offered up for Israel by our missionary, and Jew on de- 
partin, shook him warmly by the hand. 

A rabbi recently said to Mr. Cotter, “ You are engaged in a 
good work—spreading the Bible. I have heard that the Jews 
of China have no Talmud, only the Bible. I hope that the 
Talmud may yet be reformed, or that we may return to the 


iT ” 
Ble. Cotter continues his addresses to the Jews, and upon 


most occasions some are present. 





CHURCH INTELLIGENCE, 


Baptist Church. 
From the Era we gather the following items of intelligence : 


Stowe, of the Bethel Church, baptized several per- 
ns ‘Sunday’ week, ‘and expects to baptize others soon. 
His mee are well attended, and souls are saying, Pray 
for us.” ong men of the ocean who have borne hardships 
and dangers unmoved, go there to weep and pray. Finding 
Jesus, they go forth “ the world’s missionaries.”——In Hollis- 
ton five candidates were baptized last Sunday by Rev. Mr. 
Holman, of Woonsocket. Others are anticipating the ordi- 
nance. 

I psuire.—Rey. W. Hurlins of Antrim, baptized 
PR... &- —- last Sabbath. The Baptist Society in Ports- 
mouth are engaged in repairing and improving their house of 
worship. te 

, 1cUT.—Reyv. Dr. Phelps, pastor of the First Chure’ 
in New ie. gave the hand of fellowship to nine persons on 
the 2d inst. On the last Sunday in er! he baptized five, 
and among them were a mother, aughter Wd grand- 
daughter. 

lumne (California) News says :—* We have been 
credibly informed ang great revivalist, Elder Knapp, is 
locating a colony of seven families, all related to him by blood, 
on the West side of San Joaquin River, in what is known as 
New Jerusalem, some miles to the North of Galilean settle- 
ment, and is divided from the valley of Paradise by the river 
on the East. Thus it will be seen this eccentric and some- 
what noted divine will at last be on the borders$of Paradise 
much sooner than many anticipated. 

A new meeting-house, erected by the Central Baptist 
Society of Westfield, Mass., was dedicated on the 12th. The 
churches in Addiem, Bristol, and West Cornwall, Vt., are en- 
joying = good degree of prosperity; within the year over 
‘seventy new members have been received. 

Presbyteriam Church. 
First Church of Chi have unanimously called the 
a Arthur Mitchell, of Morristown, N. J., at a salary of 
25,000, with expenses of remoyal. The reports that the con- 


gregatien had tendared calls to Drs. Duryea amd Guyler, of | 


Brooklyn, and Dr. Newman Hall, of London, are said to’ be 
totally unfounded. 

STON PRESBYTERIANISM.—The Rev. James B. Dunn, 
Pann, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, New 
York, has accepted a call to the First Presbyterian Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and will enter upon his duties the first 
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| Sabbath in September. Salary, four thousand dollars. This 
| church has a tenacity of life which augurs well for its future.— 


Presbyterian. 
Roman Catholic Church. 
CURIOUS FIGURES.—Rey. Dr. H. Mattison sends us the fol- 
| lowing :— 
| Of 319,543 paupers maintained at the public expense in 1860, 
| over one half, or 160,787 were foreigners; and of 98,512 con- 
victed of crimes, 65,736 were foreigners. 
| Of 3,582,574 emigrants who have landed in New York since 
| 1847, 1,485,100 have come from Ireland, and 1,317,069 from Ger- 
| many; that is 2,812,169 in all; or all but 770,405 of the entire 
emigration has been from these two countries. Of these, nine 
tenths of the former, and one half of the latter, or 2,000,000 in 
all, have been Catholics. Vast numbers of these now crowd 
| New York, and are our “*‘ Democratic” voters. and rioters. Let 
us see how their presence affects the morals of the city. 
| The last two Annual Reports of the Board of Commissioners 
| of the Metropolitan Police, give the following statistics of ar- 
| rests, &e. : 


1866. Whole number of arrests, 75,630 
Irish, men and women, 35,875 
Germans, 8,914 
Americans, white and black, 25,393 

1867. Whole number of arrests, 80,535 
Irish, men and women, 38,128 
American, white and black, 27,156 
German, 9 


? 

It is thus seen that of 156,165 arrests during the last two 
years, 73,503 have been Irish, and 18,374 German; that is, that 
91,877, or 59 per cent. of the whole, have been Irish and Ger- 
man, Let us now see for what these persons were arrested: 


Intoxication, 35,922 
Disorderly conduct, 33,788 
Assault and battery, 14,161 


Of the whole number urrested there were 26,959 who could 
neither read nor write! If such are the figures for New York 
alone, what would they be if we could include Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and all our large cities? I believe if the facts could be 
ascertained it would appear that one half of all the criminals in 
the land are Roman Catholics, And yet they do not consti- 
tute one tenth of the population. 

Now with such facts before us, what shall we think of any 
man out of a lunatic asylum who will declare that the religion 
of these persons, who as a class are the most profane, drunk- 
en, quarrelsome and degraded of our population, is the only true 
religion; and that those who profess it, and live as the above 
figures show, are the only real Christians in the land! “A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit.” And if such are the terrible 
fruits of Romanism, what must the tree be? 


GROWTH OF ROMANISM IN GREAT BRITAIN.—We take the 
following froma circular issued by the Scottish Reformation 
Society :—* Romanism has been making rapid strides in this 
country, especially since the re-establishment of the Romish 
Hierarchy, whereby the whole machinery of the Church of 
Rome and its canon law are wielded against the principles of 
the Reformation, Romish priests are now endowed, in con- 
nection with the army, navy, prisons, reformatory and indus- 
trial institutions, and common schools,—besides the mainte- 
nance of a college at Maynooth, and chaplains in connection 


with the yarious public institutions in Ireland. It has been 
estimated that upwards of a thousand pounds a are 
out of the British Treasury for the promotion of 7 


Monasteries, in detiance of the law, are established, and con- 
vents multiplied throughout the country. Every session of 
Parliament, for many years, has brought fresh » and 
produced new concessions, unti] at last the Protestantism of 
the throne itself, and thereby the liberties of the nation, are 
threatened with subversion.” 


Unitarian Church. 


The Christian Register thinks there is in this city need 
of a great Cathedral Church where all can feel at home. 
The common peopie do not attend our more expensive 
churches, and will not. Experience has proved that if we had 
a large hall in Boston, which wouid hold four or five thousand, 
With a strong, earnest, popular preacher, it could be filled. 

it is only iu this way, practically, we can reach the masses, 
Whether we deplore or welcome fact, here it is, and it 
would seem Lhat the time had come wheu this idea of a large 
central hall, devoted to this purpose, should be carried out. ‘That 
it is practicable, is admitted even by those who do not let their 
Judgment run away with their feelings. We hope this subject 
will not be delayed so long as to let me fire of first convictions 
cool and go out. ‘To buiid a hall of this kind would require 
some time, and after the furore of the Presidential campaign has 
passed away let this subjeet be seriously agitated, 





Rey. Dr. M’Costt.—Before Dr. M’Cosh takes his departure 
for America, his friends in Lrelanu intend to present him with 
an address expressive of the esteem and regard which the 
cherish towards him, and their high sense of the services whic 
ue has rendered W the cause of evangelical Christianity both as a 
Prolessor in Lhe Queen’s College in Belfast, and a contributor to 
vur standard theviogical literature. The movement has al- 
ready made considerable progress; and among who have 
uppended their names to the address,are Lord Dufferin, Sir 
hiward Coey, the Mayor of Belfast, and a number of the Jead- 
ing public men in the North of Lreland belonging to the differ- 
ent Protestant denominations, Lt le most probable that a piece 
of plate will be presented to the revere octor at the same 
lime. According to present arrangemerfts, he is to sail from 
Liverpool on the Ist of September. The Presbyterians of 
America are looking forward to his settlement among them with 
considerabie interest; and hopes are entertained tnat he will 
be instrumental in drawing together still closer the various 
evangelical communities that exist in the two countries. One 
of his first labors in this direction will be to get up a success- 
ful meeting in the United States of that Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance which it is contemplated to hold there. From 
his connection and influence with the leaders of the Protestant 
denominations in Europe and America his services jn a work 


of this kind cannot be overestimated. 


BaPrTisM or “ THappEvs.”—Two Roman Catholic women 
enter the chamber of a dying man. He has made no profes- 
sion of a desire for Baptism, nor of re for the Christian 
religion, nor of faith in its doctrines. He- has been a Prates- 
tant, if anything; certainly never a Yet these wo- 
men, of a religious order in the Romish Ch . “pane to 
enter this man’s dyigg shamber, and to go 
mon “ bapti im, saying 

“T baptize thee, Thaddeus, in the name of the Vather, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

This scene was enacted in the chamber a few minutes before 
Thaddeus Stevens breathed his last. The N. Y. Tribune says, 
in one column, that Mr. Stevens gave his consent to the cere- 
mony; in the next column it suys that he did not, and in anoth- 








er that he did; so that we are left in doubt whether the 


dying man knew anything of the affair that was going on. If 
he did, he was not in a condition to have an opinion About it. 
The gross ype of the performance by the women is 
not palliated by ag that the patient may be sup to 
have said at the time. But the fact is such an indication of the 
impudence and effrontery of Romanism that the attention of 
the public may well be turned to it, aud we may be justitied in 
righteous indignation. We are indignant for two distinct 
reasons. 

The first is that these women should assume to perform 
such a ceremony among Protestants. We will imagine that an 
Episcopal or Presbyterian clergyman had entered the bed- 
chamber of Chief Justice Tany, a Roman Catholic, and in the 
ubsence of the dying man’s priest and confessor, had taken 
up atumbler of water and baptized him ; or, #0 make the mat- 
ter still more offensive, suppose two Protestant women had 
taken this service intu their own hands and performed it upon 
the Chief Justice in his dying moments! The whole country 
would have been filled with an outcry against the indecorum, 
the indecency, the sacrilege of the act. It would indeed have 
been indecent, but no more so than the doings of these women 
at the bedside of Mr. Stevens, Yet the papers that would 
have rebuked the act when done by Protestant clergymen or 
women, have nothing to say against it when these Roman Ca- 
tholic women profane an ordinance in this impious manner. 

And our second reason for indignation is that in a Christian 
country the sacrament of baptism is administered by per- 
sons who have no pretension to any authority to administer 
it. We know that the Roman Church permits joy baptions by 
men or women, in extremis ; but this was no s case. Mr. 
Stevens had long been dying, expecting to die, and the rite of 
baptism could have been regularly performed by his clerical 
attendants whenever they und he regarded it proper. But 
there is no Church, Protestant or Papal, but regurds the act of 
these women as a mockery ofa holy sacrament. The perpe- 
tration of the deed at such an hour, and under these cireum- 
stances, was in all its aspects a gross outrage upon the religious 
sense of the country, and is another illustration of the arro- 
gance of Romanism in the United States.—N. Y. Observer. 


THE religious belief of the native members of the Chinese 
Embassy, which Mr. Burlingame has brought to this country, 
is a matter of interest, They are not, it would seem, idolaters, 
A correspondent of the American Presbyterian affirms that 
the entire suite is composed of Confucianists, no Budhist or 
Tauist being among the number. Confucian temples have no 
idols. They are not, indeed, places of religious worship, for 
Confucius taught nothing in respect to God, ér man’s relations 
to Deity. He taught only man’s duty to man. These men 
know and res our mis¢iovaries. They have seen the trans- 
lations of the Bible, and know something of Jesus. One of the 
interpreters said he was taught English by Rey. Dr. Martin, 
a missionary from America, and now a Professor in the new 
University established at Pekin, by imperial decree, about a 
year ago. He seemed to think much of his teacher. 


A poorly-dressed man walked up and down the aisle of a fash- 
ionable Methodist Church in Chicago a few Sundays ago— 
unmolested. At last he was taken in. We hope this story is 
not true, 








ADDRESS OF THE STATE PROHIBITORY COMMITTEE. 
To The Republicans of Massachusetts : 


There is now on the statute book of Massachusetts a law, of 
which the Chief Magistrate of the State fitly says: 


“Tt leads into temptation the young andthe weak, and spreads a snare 
the unwary. It is destructive to the influence of 
the family and the fireside; adverse to mant 
the religious sentiments of the community.” 


The Legislature by which this law was’ . nom- 
inally republican, was elected by a hen 9 eens amen li- 
cense republicans. Of the twenty-four license Senators, seven 
only were elected as the regular repubtican candidates. Four 
of these seven were from the County of Suffolk, 

The Governor instead of interposing his veto, records his 
disapproval in the words above quoted, and refers the final 
disposition of the law ** to the judgment and conscience of all the 
pepple of husetts.”’ . 

The first fitting place to meet this reference is the State Con- 
vention of the purty that represents a majority of the people, 
and that is therefore charged with the legislation of the Com- 
monwealth, 

What response shall that Convention make? Shall it make 
no answer? Shall it stand neutral and avoid a decision? 

It can hardly be wise for the Convention to re the expe- 
riment of last year. Its fail Was total and . It 
brought gain to the demoer 
party it brought loss, race, and increased bitterness. 

Our opponents have te 
They are outbidding us. They are getting all the license votes. 
Ev liquor-shop is a manufactory of democ voters. Un- 
der these circumstances neutrality is idiotic. A competition for 
the liquor vote would be bad policy, but it would be less stu- 
pid than indecision and inaction. 

But can we stand neutral if we desire it? Our Convention 
tried its uftermost last year, and did not succeed. The ques- 
tion touches human interests too widely to be avo it af. 
fects ares fuei, Sar. aan Toy ofncatnn no small 
portion people. Massachusetts, counti; se) 
enactments, has made more than a hundred iiquor nee’ Hee Her 
sister States have probably made a thousand, and England and 
her dependencies an equal number. This mass of legislation, cov- 
ering centuries, and to the limits of the Saxon race, 
attests the magnitude and permanence of the question, 

It has been said that this is not a political question. On the 
contrary, no party issue was ever based on a question more 
strictly political. To secure the public peace,—to png 
person and property,—to lessen pauperism,—to prevent crime, 
pat increase production, and to diminish taxation,—are surely 

tical o 


bjects. 

On # question thus identified with the ordinary objects of 

State legislation, the republican party must have an avowed 
icy. The adoption of sueha policy is no longer a question 
only of fitness and duty, but of inevitable necessity. 

On this point we endorse the views of The Repablieas State 
Committee. In evident relation to the liquor question they 
say: ~ 

“That i 4 
mnsjortir aotouan, ‘ Scand velase atte Commonwenith as ies, 8 
to go outside of af fost ce to make combinatio; ns with men of aif. 
Set ict ih tm ner wn Ggmeern 
party with all social and political and business questions > 2a! #8¥ other 

All good sepeentens should give their best efforts in aid of 
a Work to which their party is so competent, and for which it 

so justly held ible 


is responsible. 

The position of the republican party of Massachusetts is one 
$f Gxtzome peril. | If it adopts prohibition, it loses license votes, 
it wy , it loses prohibitory votes. If it stands neu- 
tral, its eerie make sow ccqennenions to secure li- 
new organizations to 





? 


nse, a yhibitory members 
s) " 
ior aoeatons ‘Bkt when oBavewict we Roan eg 
oun be met aS wherer’e bast, +t So aa 


positi 
mands a positive remedy. The policy of the last year must 
be reversed. 
A declaration either for neutrality or proh¥bition by the re- 
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publican State Convention, would not affect the present Na- 
tional issue. Its adoption of the prohibitory policy would not 
diminish the republican vote for Members of Congress or Presi- 
idential Electors. Increased faith and vitality would at least 
compensate for votes changed in the wrong direction, 

If either _— would endanger the senatorial election, it 
would be that which would give us a repetition of last year’s 
legislature, with its allegiance divided between the sy” 
League, the democratic party, and license republicans. It is 





not safe to trust the election of a United States Senator to men 


whose obligations would lie in so many directions. 

Every consideration, therefore of party success, a3 well of pub- 
lic interest,demands that the republican party shall distinctly re- 
solve, that the law which now establishes and sanctions a Com- 
mon School System of intemperance, shall not long continue 
to disgrace the Statutes of the Commonwealth. 

But there are higher motives than party success. The per- 
nicious results of the license law, more than realizing the pre- 
dictions of the Executive, impose duties of no subordinate 
character, that can neither be postponed nor avoided. 

The republican party should have learned that truth and con- 
scientious convictions of duty are invincible. The party has no 
reliable strength from any other source. In view of the les- 
son taught by its origin and history, it should be conscious 
through every fibre of its being that nothing can be more safe 
than to base jts policy on human welfare, and the moral and 
religious convictions of the people. 

Impressed with these views, we urge you to select delegates 
to the approaching Republican State Convention, who on this 
question truly represent the republican party; men, who in 
its behalf will demand with no ambiguous voice the repeal of 
the present license law, and a return to the former policy of 
the Commonwealth. In the hands of such men every interest 
of the — and the future of the republican party may be safe- 
ly trusted. 
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THE FARM AND GARDEN. 
Prepared for Z1on’s HERALD, by JAMES F. C. HYDE. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will 
please address its Editor, care of ZIon’s HERALD. 


WORK FOR THE SEASON. 

Picking Apples and Pears. The early varieties of these 
fruits are beginning to ripen, and every person desires to 
know how he @n get his fruit into the best condition for use. 
Now early apples should alWays be allowed to ripen on the 
tree ifthey are intended to be eaten raw; but it does not make 
so much difference if they are to be cooked, though the more 
perfectly ripened they are the better will be the flavor. The 
best way is to mulch under the trees, and let the fruit fall as it 
ripens, picking up what falls each day. The William apple is 
a variety that particularly needs to be treated in this way, for 
the fruit ripens gradually for some weeks, so that the whole 
crop is never fit to pick at any ong time, and if the fruit was 
picked, much of it would be green and flavorless. All the 
early apples ripen very much in the same way. If they are 
not allowed to drop, then only those that seem to be ripe 
should be picked at any one time. The case is very different 
with pears, both early and late, for they never should be al- 
lowed to ripen on the tree. We don’t know an exception to 
this rule. They should be picked when they begin to fall 
considerably from the tree,and put in the house to ripen. 
Many a pear that would be worthless for eating uncooked, if 
treated in this way becomes melting and fine. Pears to be 
transported long distances to market should always be picked 
early and sent while hard, and ripened after they arrive at 
their destination. Of course there is danger of too early 
picking, though the well known Bartlett and some other vari- 
eties will ripen so as to be eatable even if picked when not more 
than two thirds grown, but will not be so good nor so profita- 
ble for the producer. 

Borers. The greatest care should be exercised by owners 
of apple, peach and quince trees, to destroy all borers that 
may have found a lodgement in their orchards. At this sea- 
son of the year it is comparatively easy to kill them, for many 
of them have only just entered the tree. The best way we 
knew of, and the one we have followed for gears, is to take a 
knife aud scrape about the base of the tree, and whenever 
signsof a borer are found, dig him out with the point of the 
knife, if he has not psnetrated far, and if he has, then cut 
away the wood just enough to run a piece of flexible wire up 
the hole and kill the rascal. The same borer attacks the apple 
and quince, differing from the peach borer; but they both at- 
tack the trees near the ground, and both could be destroyed in 
the same way; great injury comes to trees from allowing 
these pests to have their way, for as the apple tree borer grows 
larger and older he will penetrate along distance up the body 
of the tree through the solid wood. Look over the trees eve- 
ry two or three weeks, if possible, at this season of the year. 

Poultry on a Large Scale. A very deceptive idea often 


prevails. A man has many branches of business, and aos 
one to pay handsomely, he abandons all and gets rich. 




















we often see. The farmer thinks he aan do the same, His 
wife fells him she has made a hundrcd dollars from the poul- 
try, and that the cost was “next to nothing; ” and it is argued 
why may he not do as the general business man does, raise 
poultry exclusively and on a large scale? 

We see this subject is being earnestly discussed by some of 
our contemporaries; and although it is not recommended as a 
certainty, the probabilities of poultry fortunes for any who 
may embark in the business is gravely discussed. 

In the first place, the farmer’s fowls pay by the waste they 
consume. This waste is limited, and beyond that it is doubt- 
ful whether they do not “‘ cost more than they come to.” And 
then, again experience is against it; for we have known two 
experiments on a large scale—one of them by an exceedingl 
sharp calculator, who made over a million of dollars on a rail- 
road contract, but who could not make one cent by any poul- 

contrivances of this kind. 
he true profits of farming come in from its mixed nature. 
One thing works with and — pay for another; yet to a cer- 
tain extent specialities pay. Every farmer may find some one 
thing in which he may excel his neighbor, and‘in this he may 
push himself considerably ; but as to going into any one thing 
exclusively with a view to immense profits, it will be found 
at a common advice in marketing, “not to put all one’s 
eggs into one basket,” is good common sense.— Thomas Mee- 

han, in Philadelphia Press. 





THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 





Mrs. ADALINE B. PECK, wife of Mr. Hezekiah M. Peck, 
died in Warren, R. I., May 13th, aged 45 years. 

For more than thirty years sister Peck was a follower of 
Christ, quietly but earnestly serving him. Months before her 
death it became evident that a cancer was doing its terrible 
work, and she could only look for agony and death. She did not 
fear the final result, but she often feared lest she should be- 
come impatient. Yet she leaned upon the strong arm and 
was ~ so wonderfully patient that all felt that it was of 
God. To the last her constant testimony was of “ calm 
peace” in trusting Jesus only. 





Mrs. MELissa C. BOWDEN, wife of Mr. Wm. Thos. Bow- 
den, died near Warren, R. I., July 8, aged 24 years. 

Her Christian course was brief, embracing only about two 
and a half years, but anusually brilliant. In health her faith 
and zeal were great. and in protracted and severe suffering 
she triumphed in Christ, and“ did what she could” for souls. 
Just before she died she was instrumental i leading her 
mother to the Saviour. During her tinal struggle she request- 
edthat her pastor should preach at her funeral from Matt. 
xxiv. 13—words doubtless more than ever rich in meaning to 
her. With a “meet me in heaven” to her husband she 
dropped asleep. 





Rurvus L. THATCHER died in North Bridgewater, Dec. 17, 
1867, aged 57 years. 

He was the son of the Rey. Hezekiah Thatcher, formerly of 
the N. E. Conference, and was born in Norwich, Conn., Sept. 
13, 1810. In Jan, 1831 he was united in wparriage to Miss 
Betsey Howes,of Yarmouth, who with five Children yet sur- 
vive to mourn his loss; but vs they are all in Christ, “‘ they 
mourn not as those without i Bro. Thatcher was con- 
verted in the t revival of religion which occurred under 
the labors of the Rev. P. Townsend, in Provincetown, in 1842— 
one of the greatest and rmanent in its results of any 
which ever took onthe Cape. From this auspicious mo- 
ment he never back in the heavenly race, but his course 
was onward upward. He subsequently removed to 
North Bridgewater, and soon became identitied with the busi- 
ness and interests of the place, was elected to various offices, 
and at one time was Chairman of the Selectmen of that large 
and flourishing town. He also at once identified hims«lf 
with the cause of our s ling church in that community, 
and bore several offices in it, especially that of superintendent 
ofthe Sabbath School, for several years; and he nearly lived to 
see that important church free from all her embarrasments, 
and which has finally been effected, since his decease. When 
the Christian Convention for Plymouth County was held at 
South Bridgewater, in April 1867, his brethren of the various 
denominations of which it was composed, showed their ap- 

reciation of his Christian character and labors by placing 

im in the chair. 

He was also one of the original projectors and founders of 
the great Camp Meeting at Yarmouth, the birthplace of many 
happy souls; and when, at the late meeting, the Rev. 8S. F. 
Upham introdaced a series of resolutions relating to his life, 
character and services to the church, the whole Association 
solemnly rose to their feet to vote them. Bro. T. died as he 
had lived, “ with the Lord,” and rests from his labors. 


. W. C. 





Mrs. ALmrra R. Curtis, daughter of Jotham and Jane 
Donnell, died in Alna, Me., May 25, aged 37 years. 

She met with a change of heart some years since at the Ar- 
rowsic Camp Meeting, and as soon as practicable became a 
member of the M. Church. Sister Curtis for years has 
been a great sufferer; as the hour of dissolving nawre drew 
near, God gave at victory. To the astonishment of those 
present (for she not for several days spoken much above 
a whisper), she commenced to sing with a calm, thrilling voice, 
* All hail power of Jesus’ name,” and then with triumph 
shouted, “ Glory, glory! victory, victory! through Jesus the 
Lamb of God, the sinner’s friend!” C. L, HASKELL. 





CONSTANTINE L. POLAND died in Montville, May 12, aged 
19 years, 6 months and 21 days. 

e was converted when but a boy, in Bristol, under the la- 
bors of Rev. Wm. H. Crafford, and joined the class, and for a 
while ran like too many others lost his first love, 
and ued in a backsliden state until last winter, when he 
was reclaimed, and from that time until his death was very 
happy. Though in his sickness he suffered intensely, yet from 
time to time he was favored with such wonderful views of 
heaven and glory that could even triumph in the hour of deep- 


est distress. 
Washington, July 20. Z. Davis. 





Tuomas 8. CLOGSTON was by nature a manof great forti- 
tude. Grace fied his manhood and rendered him a Chris- 
tian of sterling integrity. Consecrated to God, he served the 
cause of Christ from ariel. Manly, generous and brave, 
he dared to do as prompted by Christian convictions. He as- 

ired to posts of influence that he might do the more for his 
Master. When honored by election to any official — by 
his brethren in the church, he nified his office ; he honored 
the position. ithful and successful in his secular 
buslosss re he ht his noblest powers to subserve 
the interests of the cause of Christ. In early life he gave his 
heart to God, united with and lived an honored and efficient 
member of the ehurch. For years he struggled with disease, 

et with unusual tenacity of life and heroic fortitude he stood 
hh the strife, betraying meither mental nor spiritual weakness 
even up to the moment when the conflict ended in a most sig- 
nal 


triumph over of terrors, May 4th, 1868. Thus 

passed away from Mt. Be ham Church one of its efficient 

official , in the very prime of manhood, 40 years. 
Chelsea, May, 1868. A. F. RICK, 








THE SECULAR WORLD. 


Tue CHINESE EMBASSY lave been visiting the various 
places of interest in our vicinity the past week. The Boston 
Journal gives the following interesting incident in reference to 


the introduction of four Japanese youths who are now receiy- 
ing an English education in this country: ~ 


Their names are Hiraka, Hanaboasa, Awoke, and Tsu-ge. 
They are of the nobler class of their own country, and pes 
quently might be said.to approach the dignitaries of China up- 
on something like terms of equality, according to the oriental 
scale of social life. There was no obsequiousness accordin ly 
on either side, and conversation was carried on in a mutually 
gracious and affable manner. The ken language was not 
direct however, but through the English interpreter—Mr. Fung 
—who on being addressed in English by the Japanese. convert- 
ed the inquiry or response into Chinese for the benefit of the 
Tajin, and vice versa. The Japanese were acquainted with 
the characters of the Chinese language, which are in frequent 
use in their own country for business and other purposes, but 
which in the utterance are given entirely different sounds; and 
by means of these characters written on slips of paper, a por- 
tion of the conversation was earried on, each party using the 
pencil in turn. Probably there was more courtesy than bona 
Jide sympathy in all this, however, as it is understood that some 
jealousy exists between the two nationalities, which may be 
presumed to preclude any enthusiastic fraternization. But it 
was certainly a curious’coincidence of destiny that these lineal 
descendants of the most ancient Shem, after centuries of ances- 
tral separation, should be brought into pleasant but accidental 
association upon the other side of the globe—each part: having 
made the venturous voyage from their antique fatherlands in 
the distant East in seeking the elements of national rejuvena- 
tion in the most modern West. 

While the Embassy was in Auburn, N. Y., Mrs. Cady Stan- 
ton, the womansrightist, had an interview with Chih, the head 
of the embassy, and asked him “ what he thought of the women 
of this country.” to which he promptly replied “ that the women: 
seemed abler than the men.” She asked if this was Chih’s real 
opinion, or expressed through gallantry. He laughed and said 
it was his real opinion; that the women in this country sur- 
prised him more than anything else he had seen; the compos- 
ure and independence with which they move about, as if they 
had a right to be everywhere, he said, was to him a subject of 
constant wonderment. Mrs. 8. then expressed surprise that 
in China the women should not be permitted to read. to which 
Chih replied that “ knowledge had always been considered dan- 
gerous for women.” She then told Chih that all she needed for 
perfect happiness was the ballot; and “ at this he laughed im- 
moderately, and said ‘he thought we were going to say a set 
of diamonds.’” Chih is evidently an observer and a philoso- 
pher, as well as a diplomatist and courtier. 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL TeaCHERS.—The following is a re- 
port of the salaries paid to school teachers in various parts ef 
the country : Boston—62 men, average pay, $2,209; 553 women, 
average, $650 per year. Cincinnati—0 men, average, $1,500; 
353 women, average, $505 per year. C men, Aver- 
age, $2,000; 296 women, average, $700 per year. Louisville— 
3L men, average, $1000; 2683 women, average, $550 per year. 
Butfalo—35 men, average, $1,200; 229 women, $475 per year. 
Washington, E. C,—6 men, $1,200; 96 women, $475 per year. 
Milwaukie—25 men, $560; 83 women,-$375 per year. Newark 
—19 men, $925; 118 women, $390 per year. New York—176 
men, $1,200; 2,206 women, $800 per year. Pennsylvania— 
6,619 men ; $35.87 ; 8,590 women, $27.51 per month. - Wiscon- 
sin—Total, 8,357 men, $40.76; women, 26.34 per month. Min- 
nesota—720 nren, $34.61; 1,837 women, $22.81 per month. Iowa 
—3,676 men, $35.88 per month ; 6.967 women, per month. 
Ohio—8,348 men, Pe women, $23.80 per 
month. San Francisco—25 men, ; 188 women, $469 per 
annum. Maine—71 men, $28.78; 3,781 women, $10 per month. 
The highest pay for men is $4,000, which is received by three 
teachers in Boston, and the next highest, $3,000, is paid to 23 
teachers in the same place. . 


INDIAN RELICS AT HOLYOKE.—In grading the ridge just 
east of the Holyoke depot for building lots, the workmen of 
Bowers & Washer opened an Indian burying-ground on Fri- 
day, and since that time skeletons and relics have been found 
more or less every day, and the mine shows as yet no signs of 
exhaustion. In all about twenty skeletons Love been un- 
earthed, but none of them are entirely complete, and many 
crumble to pieces on exposure to the air. With the skeletons 
were found a great number of Indian utensils, &c. Some of 
the bones are those of infants and some of large and full-grown 
men. The bocies had been buried in a sitting posture with the 
knees drawn up against the breast and encased in a paste of 
peculiar red clay or ocher, so that frequently the place where 
a body had been depagited was clearly defined, although it had 
entirely disappeared, bones and all. One skeleton, however, 
was found stretched at full le! » and from the great size of 
the frame and the unusual position, it evidently had belonged to 
some chief, famous warrior or medicine man. e soil in 
which these remains are found is composed entirely of fine 
sand, deposited there at some remote age by the Connecticut, 
which flows close by. As it is free from alkalies, the corpses 
buried in it would remain without decomposition for a long 
time, and the bones be preserved intact during a very ex- 
tended period. This, and the fact that it is known that no In- 
dian settlement has existed at Holyoke for some two hundred 
years, gives to the bones and relics a very respectable an- 
tiquity. 

AN Impious IMPOSTURE IN ILLINOIS.—In the police court 
at DeKalb, Ill., as we oars by the DeKalb County News, 
‘“* Daniel the Prophet” and “ The Second Messiah” have been 
put under bonds to appear for trial for assault and battery and 
seduction. The News details the recent history of these blas- 
phemous and lecherous wretches. “The Second Christ” is 
one Lathrop, formerly of Western New York, who emigrated 
to DeKalb some time ago and set up as a spiritual physician. 
“Daniel the Prophet” is one of Dr. Lathrop’s proselytes. 
The Doctor’s practice has been almost exclusively among wo- 
men, and when we add that his pretended cures have been 
effected by the laying on of hands, the inference becomes 

lain. Briefly, the impious scoundrel, abetted by his crazy 

upe, enveloped himself in mystery, and extensively advertis- 
ing his miraculous cures, inve into his house the gullible 
married and unmarried women of DeKalb, and under the garb 
of a peculiar religion led them down to debauchery. 


ANOTHER CHURCH MEMBER COMMITS MURDER.—Joshua 
Belden, reported as a Methodist Church member in good 
standing, murdered his wife in South Canaan, Conn., on Tues- 
day last. Mrs. Belden, who is said to have been a very 
worthy woman, rose as usual in the morning, and went out 
and milked their cow, and directed their son to put the animal 
in the pasture. She went directly back, and into the house, 
and laid herself on the couch, not feeling well, as she had 
walked the day before to Canaan and back, a distance Of eight 
or nine miles. While she lay on the louuge, her husband 
softly entered in his stocking feet, from his sleeping chamber, 


and, going directly to a wood-pile, his and returned to 
wan) his wife ome ig , and ote ade three terrible blows 
’ 


on the head, crush r skull atevery blow. He then fin- 
ished dressing himself, and started for Falls Village, — 
the ple that he had lost his soul. He subsequently retu 

and been arrested. Some suppose he is crazy, 
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Tur CATTLE PLAGUE is said to be increas- 
ing in the West; but it is impossible to obtain 
reliable information on the matter. In fact it 
is impossible to get at the truth on any matter 
that affects the pockets or politics of people. 
The alarm, however, which paralyzed our 
Brighton market a week ago has subsided ; and 
the demand for “‘ beet” was in excess of the 
supply. It is doubtful whether there were a 
dozen cases of the disease in this State; but it 
is well to have people vigilant in time. 

THe Crops’ Reports from all parts of the 
country are favorable. Of course, there are 
localities, such as parts of Georgia, where 
too much rain or too little has proved unfavor- 
able, in which there will be a falling off; but 
on the whole, there is promise of a bountiful 
harvest. Europe sends us a still more flatter- 
ing assurance, which, perhaps, is not so much 
a cause of gratulation to us in a business point 
of view. They won’t want our golden grain, 

so we shall have to send them our gold, which 
is more precious than grain just now. It is 
consoling to know that the hay crop of Europe 
has been a failure, while ours has been unpre- 

lentedly abundant. Beautiful are the laws 
of compensation! (in a business point of view.) 





Tue GREAT SULPHUR SPRINGS MYSTERY 
is solved! Gen. Rosecrans has returned from 
his visit to the South, and his conference with 
the Southrons Lee, Beauregard, Longstreet, 
&c., &c., gentlemen who made some noise in 
their day, and he (Rosecrans) declares that he 
went on private affairs of his own, which is no 
business of any one else. But (if we are very 
good) he may yet make a statement of the 
Southern situation as represented to him by 
these men. He goes so far as to say he was 
greatly pleased with the spirit manifested by 
the leading Southern persons there. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS in the interest of 
the democracy caution the people to abstain 
from all turbulent and riotous acts! Very 
good; and how are the people following that 
advfce? A man not 100 miles from New York, 
Colonel Harrison by name, a few nights ago 
was taken out of his house by six men in dis- 
guise, tarred and feathered, and threatened 
with death if he continued to support his old 
commander, Grant! We heard of an Irish 
Catholic priest who used to say to his flock 
just before an election, “ Now boys, the elec- 
tion takes place to-morrow; d’ye mind? You 
know your man, Wye mind? Elect him, I say; 
but be sure and keep the peace. You know 
what I mane!” They did know what he 
meant, and consequently the shillelah was 
used pretty freely on the heads of the oppo- 
sition. “ You know what I mane!” - O yes! 


A Deap Lock has existed.for some weeks 
concerning appointments under the new reve- 
nue law. Commissioner Rollins is about to 
put an end to it by according to the President’s 
request, as enforced by Mr. McCulloch, to se- 
lect part conservative and part democratic 
oftice rs. 

HENRY WILSON, in a speech delivered in Ban- 
gor on the 27tb, has told Geo. H. Pendleton and 
several others “‘ what the Republican party has 
done.” If George and those others read this 
speech, (which of course they won’t, as people 
shut their eyes to conviction always), they will 
see very much more than they could have sup- 
posed. 

EUROPEAN AFFAIRS are somewhat cloudy. 
Nobody can tell what the Emperor of France 
meant by his Troyes speech; and it is said the 
secret object of Victoria’s visit was to bring 
about a general disarming. This not being 
in accordance with the wishes or designs of 
the French potentate, it is rumored that the 
Queen left Paris ina huff. But there may be 
no more truth in the tale than in the one in 
reference to her attempted assassination, 
which we laughed at last week. The terrible 
Fenian turned out to be an over fond English- 
man of the name of Wood, who would, if he 
could get in through a window of the Queen’s 
pretty residence on the banks of Lucerne, and— 
well obtain a domestic view of his beloved sov- 
ereign. They say Wood is crazy; so are all 
lovers called by the cold world.——They are 
making an investigation into the recent rail- 
way disaster in Wales.——The cabmen of Lon- 
don talk of striking. They. are a pugnacious 
set all the world over.——Russia’s troubles 
with Bokhara have ceased.——The editor of 
the Paris La Lanterne has been imprisoned and 
fined. They don’t want a lantern in Paris. 
The darker things are kept the better. It 
must be nice to be an editor in Paris! But 
then they have no obituaries to insert, we sup- 
pose. The sale of the Figaro newspaper in 
the streets of Paris has been prohibited.——It 
is said Rev. Dr. Manning is to be made a Car- 
dinal; he is now R. C. Archbishop of London. 
—Lisbon is being strongly fortified.——The 
decimal coinage system will not be adopted by 
the Danish government.—Admiral Farragut 
is treating and being treated in the city of 
Constantine. The Grand Turk has been on 
board of the Franklin, in the saloon of which 


noble ship a grand banquet was given to the 


diplomatic corps by the Admiral.——The Em- 
peror Napoleon has declined an interview with 
the Queen of Spain. It is not to be wondered 
at; there is not a worse woman in Europe, 
But still that’s not the reason.——The Imperial 


troops of China have recently gained a signal 
victory over the rebels. Victor Hugo’s wife 
is dead. 

An American schooner, the C. C. Colgate, is 
reported wrecked on the English coast near the 





mouth of the River Dee, and it is supposed that 4 


all hands are lost. 

Baron Charles Von Lederer, the new Aus- 
trian Minister to this country, has arrived in 
New York. 

The settlement of a case now before the 
courts of Alexandria, Virginia, will, it is said, 
test the constitutionality of the reconstruction 
laws. 

The revolution in St. 
general. 

One man was killed and four were wounded 
by a railway accident near Holyoke. 

Portugal wants to borrow 19,000,000 francs. 

Canada has prohibited the importation of 
American cattle. 

Juarez and Bismark cannot agree. 

A State convention of colored people is in 
session at St. Leuis. 

Ear! Mayo is to be appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of India. 

The whiskey ring is plotting to oust Mr. Rol- 
lins from the Revenue office. 

The importation of firearms into Alaska will 
be strictly guarded by the government. 

The tide at San Pedro on the coast of Lower 
California recently rose sixty feet above high 
water mark and then fell the same distance 
below low water mark; the strange phenom- 
enon was several times repeated. 


Domingo is becoming | ; 


Negotiations are now in progress between 
our government and that of Prussia, looking 
to the establishment of regulations for the pro- 
tection of German emigrants. 

The National Academy of Sciences began its 
August meeting at Northampton om the 25th, 
and continued four days. 

Mr. Charles L. Elliott, the eminent portrait 
painter, died at Albany, New York, last week. 

A State police is proposed fur Georgia. 

Ex-Governor Orr of South Carolina has been 
elected a circuit judge. 

The question of the eligibility of the negro 
members is before the Georgia House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Thirteen settlers in Montana have been mur- | j¢ a 


dered by the Indians recently. 
" The Spanish Government is about to intro- 
duce several administrative reforms. 

Bismark was recently thrown from his horse 
and suffered painful but not severe injuries. 

The recent total eclipse of the sun was fa- 
vorably viewed throughout all India. 

Dr. Peters, of the Litchfield Observatory 
discovered a new planet on the 27th ult. ; 
it is in the constellation Pisces, and shines like 
a star of the eleventh magnitude. 

A member of one of the Maryland county 
democratic executive committees has publicly 
declared for Grant and Colfax. 

The Chinese Embassy had a brilliant and 
enthuthsiastic reception at Cambridge on the 
the 25th ult. 

The late Democratic Legislature of Mary- 
land squandered eight millions of the State 
money in schemes for party aggrandizement. 

The people of Charleston, 8. C., have asked 
the President for military protection. 

Fenians are holding conventions in New 
York city. 

The British Parliament will meet on the 10th 
of December. 

The Union Copper Mines of Calaveras Coun- 
ty, California, were sold on the 29th ult., to 
Messrs. Glidden & Williams, of this city. 

Garibaldi has resigned his seat in the Italian 
Parliament. 


G. W. M.—We are obliged to you for your 
communication; we wish more of our friends 
would send us interesting church intelligence. 
We are not omniscient; if accounts of dedica- 
tions, corner-stone laying, etc., etc., don’t ap- 
pear in our paper when expected, we are not 
to blame. Be your own reporters, and THE 
HERALD will do you justice. 





Business Letters Received to Aug. 20. 
E Benton—W A Bryant—M Butcher—F A Crafts—L 
Densmore—A Files—Ann E Holt—I L Hauser—C L 
Haskell—J H Lamb—S 8 Scranton. 





ta METHODIST BOOK DEPOS . SITO RY. 








Letters Received from Aug. 22 to Aug. 29. 
W Applebee. J G Brown, W D Bridge, 8 Pecmie, 5 4 





Babcock ,Geo W Barber, W R Bu as Buck, C 
W Blackman, C T Buswell, C F Barker, ti Brown, M 








- 





Butcher, N Boothby, F A © Ad Clifford 
Church, J Capen, Carter Be Chase S's'Calawei 


Cariton & Lanahan, 
Colby, H_ Durrell bd 1 Downi 
Duren, L K Dudley 2, Amasa a Davis M Everett, 8 C 
Eliot, HH East J HT Edd C Farnell, W H 
Foster, T K Grow, J V Himes. C C8 Har —e 5 8P 
Heath, D N Knight. 8 M Knell. Thos Kneil King, J 
L Locke, N M Learned, Joseph B Low,S F' 
Mathison 2, J H Manefiel F Miller, W D Malcom, G 
W Norris, HJ Nickersor, H H Otis, H F A Patterson, 8 
Paine ,H P Pratt,8 E Perki ow W B Perkins,R C Percival, 
AR almer, S SW Pierce 
Robie, G A Russell, GW NF 
Reed, W M Roberts,H Sessions. $1; Smith, 
A Smith, M Spencer, DY rsmith, J W Spencer, 








rs, F P 

uier, 

Say ¥ 
n, 

N Townsend, WwW 

H Waterman, 0 R Wood, HC Wit D 


edlon, B C Wentworth, Geo @ Winslow, H L ils 
t. A W Waterhouse 2, E A ‘White, 
Woodward, 


g 
= 
SEs 
P 
- 
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MARRIAGES. 

In this city, Aug. 4, by Rev. L. R. 8. Brewster, M. 

Henry Rollins to iss Rose E. Dru ; Aug. 22, Robert 
Johnson te Miss La Hodge. of Boston. 
Aug. 19, by . LT. Townse: 

dy a Miss rah M. Wade, all of Boston. 


y . Wm. Cox, D.D., Melville B. 
Chspman, of Medford, to Dees MieCarty, of Salem, 


In Newburyport. Aug. 22. by Rev. John Capen, Ed- 
win E. Colline, of Cherryfeld, Me. to Miss Annie H. T. 


Bailey, of Newbu 
Rev. T. J. A rpott, Themes 











In nbn ag om | 
Gardiner to Frances A. oe th; (yn 23, Benj. F 
nn. 


drews to seeees & all 
In To un. We Rev. Wm. D. Br , Allen 
Ee Dudley to to Mies Louis Ann Perley woth of anvers; 
Aug. 22, Be jr., to Miss Adelaide D. 


D, 
Boardman, (eee of Topstie 
n Prov ineetown, Aug. ll, by Rev. C. 8. Macreadt 
Ira ‘Mosher, of Nova ecotia, to Miss Mati ine Eisecy 

8.; Aug. 25, Abiel C. Taylor to Miss Almira EB. Eme 
both of Provincetown. 

In Neponset, A “ye . W. M. Ayres, J. Hen: 
Blavchard to Miss Nelile ide Hart; i Aue. > ee a 
avert. of (1 acme N.H.,to ary 
oO reh 

In Whitinsville, Aug. 21, by Rev. R. G. Adams, John 
Seow mn to Mrs, Mary Ann Patterson, both of Nerth- 


brid, 
v. Otis FE. Thayer, 


"Sn enevane, Conn., A 23, b 
Tho mas Robinson to Miss Ma Sy Neca ali or Gets: | tom 


wold. 
In Searsmont. Me., Aug. 23, by Rey. M. W. Byshert, 
Edwin A. Moody to to Miss Georgia F. Robbins, both 
earsmant. 


7 Newcastle, Me., Ang. J 12, by Rev. C. L. Haskell, 
Richard P. Hartshorn, ot Neponset, Mass.,to Mrs. Sa- 
i Averil, of Dowparlie. 

In Concord, N. H. Aug, 26, OE Bishop pay f Rev. 
George C. Morehouse, of Troy, » to dulia C. 
Hunt, of Concord. 











DEATHS. 


Mrs. Susen Bruce, wife of Mr. John Bruce, died in 
Ashburnham, Vv. 
v 


ae summons 
came suddenly and found her mor Three years 
last autumn, under the laburs of A. doutd vane | a 
and her busband began to live for Ohrist. 
till her death she yoyo ene to ae a Pe mt Chrise 
tian life. She was al at the social meet 
ings, and spake "be Seam ‘eau sus even till the fast Sun Sun- 
death, she 





day in health has received a 
<>... Cc. 
Rock Bottom, May 22. 

Rev. Tralmon Stuart was born in Co. 

us. and went up to his homedn heav: the oth of duly, 
i comdiiininaiad in it wasa choice 

for life, and for over sixty years his ight gave a regu- 

lar and beautiful radiance to his character, steady and 
peoful Tike the harbor light which he has kept the last 
w years 
Six or seven years he bore the crosses and trials of 
itinerancy in - and N. H., when that service made 
common ry for our ministers to say,“ The 


mpaired health and slender support decided him to 
settle at Faimouth, and subsequently in wh, 
where for many years he has borne himself with an in- 
tegrity and equanimity of act and temper that have 
challenged love of many and of all. 
He was a well-read, Christian, a sound, inquiring 
are. ant a gentle —y ~~~ i 
thou gradually waned 
= hog tight. flike that w that While long tended, wae| 1. 
he b effu ofmorn. O may his 


ond ion iow ve and ahe us well, 
Edgartown. 
Sister Mary Rollins 
tation of being with 


A. J. CHurcH. 


this life in e 
ist, which is far better, in 


ae, Mee duly 28, 
She hi ‘3 tuested the death and bur ia of a deloved | With 
a with 


—— ignatio tia n to the divi ‘ine exclaim, 
res vine will. She could “the 
Lord path done it, it is well.” = leaves an and 
sorrowing mother, who feels that earth is fronr 
her view, and soon she shall stand with her lov: 
panion and children in the spiritland. Sister 
exchanged the cross for the starry crown. 

~ J. H. BENNETT. 


CHURCH REGISTER. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Poswend District Ministerial Meeting commenees 


Sept 
Oct. 5. 


com- 
has 














rient Ministerial A jati 

hagwen © pratetet Ministerial Association, at Har- 
wich Port, Oc 

Providence Distriet Pr hers’ A lation, Oct. 12. 


CAMP MEETINGS. 
— Poland Com, Meeti: iy 
Meeting at Bath, N. commences opt. 7. 

Char eston Coop Meeting commences Sept. 7. 


ANNU. MEETING—' England Local 
pate 1 of the ree ae cha ul 








ws net aes meeting at ZION’s wy BD a. 
mn, On EDNE*SDAY 9th, ‘clock 
All Local Preachers in the of the N. a 


ferences are requested to attend, x 
Boston, Aug. 31, 





PROVIDENCE CONFEREN East 
Greenwich, R. L. an eetintion wee gar 0 of 


both sexes, Ce ann upon a means plan, and 

ing the accumulated appliances of sixty-six years. 
itudents may here preyere Se for receive care- 

ful instruction in Eng’ branches, and find unusual 


_ advantages for acquiring masie and a business educa- 
Tuition oe ben 2 ope we who » Spend, 
The Sem!- Testioate eens  — (aes days’ 


a is to to be he ro weld hone here i in 
te iy "hick t t; Principal at 
r ets 
y os tlenapaee per 


Mo) to! House has been 
refurnished, at an hanay~ (hf 
twelve pl. dollars. It now one of the 


most 
he of its kind in New 
all Term 6 on } ama of 
aren = begin ae dirs Bowanos, Ist. ta 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
COLLEGE.—The Fall Term of ‘birteen weeks ‘wil will 
“the of August 


commence second 
For particulars send for a (Ang. 1.) 


H. P. 
Kent’s Hill, July 20th, eae 







WORCESTER DISTRICT. 
Preach. Aid N.E.E.8. Bib. In. 

Charlton, $2 $4 $4 

meer, 6 6 

ld, a 7 7 

East Brookfield, M4 4 3 

West Brook field 16 4 4 

North Brookiield, 19 4 4 

Warren, 30 7 7 

Monson, 38 9 9 

han be al 7 7 

Athol Depot, 45 9 9 

South Royaiston, M 3 3 

Phillipston, y 2 2 

Harde ich, * i i 
Ww: 

Barre. 4l 9 9 

Hubbardston, 62 M4 iM 

East Tem: nm, 2% 6 6 

Winchendon, 60 PBy B 

Ashbu 65 M M 

Worcester, Park Street. 134 32 2 

« Laurel “ 49 ll in 

“ Main “ 77 vv N 

- Webster 8q., 21 5 5 

" 30 7 7 

. ll 2 2 

bey 8 8 

ri 6 6 

7 6 6 

31 2 2 

b 4 4 

49 ll i 

8l 18 18 

7 7 7 

48 ll ll 

&3 18 18 

5b n n 

18 4 4 

4 5 5 

10 2 2 

40 9 y 

4 52 12 rd 

23 5 5 

and Rutland, 4 1 1 


THE CLAREMONT DISTRICT STEWARDS will 
meet at Wilmot Centre for their appropriate business, 
Sept. 16, at one o'clock, P. M 

G. W. H. OvarxK. 


eKeene Aug. 25. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP MEETING NO- 
TICE —mnemecion AP heey _ wiil be sold at the following 


places, oes unt = 
Boston. Can on, 250; Mansfield, 2.25; Attle- 
voro’, 2.95: Pawtecket, 220; ‘Providence, 2.50; Taun- 
ton, 1.755 Ware, 1 75; Braintree 3.00; 8 . Braiatree, 2.9; 
Kingston, 3.00; "E. and Brid 
boro’, 218: Full fitver, 2.10; M ks, 105 Plymouth, 
3.00; North Bridgwater, 2 2.70; 
port, 2.60. JOHN 


For “the Committee. 


WILMOT CHURCH AND TENT MEETING, Clare- 
pes District, N. H., will commence Monday evening, 
. 14, and continue through the w 


they 
certificate cert that the 4 bon ate a 
teket to to West A An ~~ 4, The Ses tifleate to be rose 


No return checks issued without these certifi 
Board will be = ata low rate pa 
pI ed — to come with tents will receive a 

cordial welco' is a beautifal p ens 5 
id slew of of the Kearsarge Mountain, within four 
miles of the Winslow House. 

Also will be = bere a fine mineral spring to cure 
the body, and the spring of saivatien flowing free and 
— ng cure all maladies of the soul. Never has failed 








As this is year of the M.E. Church in this 
place, come, and 
H. MontcomEnry. 
ON.—In the tye gt 5 


CORRECT! Tosguet hw 7 
trict Ministerial Meeting, part assigned to 8. F. 
Wetherbee should have 1 agegned to to 3; MeMilian. 
Bro. Se — be away at the meet- 
ing on his Somurrena, 





The dedication of the new Methodist Meoting-bense 
in - La oT will take ar Thursday, Sept. i Ser- 
vices at 10 o’clock, A.M. Clergymen are infvited to be 


THE PENOBSCOT Yaitay. MINISTERIAL AS- 
SOCIATION will aoe os oe quarterly session at 


Searsport 2 Ooe.| Band l4 
y Evening, by B. M Byrne; alter- 
nate, W. - Craw 
--- For Essays 
1. Bs 3 uty as Christians to our Country—J. B. 
B.A. 8. A. her: 
Cope Visiting—A. Plumer, W. T. Jewell, G. El- 
lis, Wm. B. Fenlaon; 3 How may it be made the 
most Successful ?—8. C. Elliot, Chas. E 
W.Marsh; 4. The Necessity of the Ru the E. 
ference on Tobacco—H. F. A. Patterson, N. 
Whitney, 8, Wentworth; 5. Review of Bervard on the 
of Doctrine in the New Testament—L. D. 
Wardwell, A.C. Godfrey, E. R. ThornJike; 6. May a 
Person pass from a Sanct to a Justified State 
aca ae ote iti ea ae 
the Bible Teach i 


W. Newbert. J. H. 6 eh. Grawfora, W. Le 
Brown; 8. What does the eee Soros oe 
. 


A at et an et 
. 





M cyL, L Hanscom, 4 Ghurel, BP. Calde 
well; First Chapter of Genes 
its Harmony with Modern =. B. 
Byres. . D. Mathews, E. M. 
-B. named juested to in- 
fem & Church by LT they be present, 
np y 


our 
Per o: order of the Association, 
M. D. MaTuEws, Secretary. 








COMMERCIAL. 


MonDAY, Aug. 31, 1868, 

The money market has been working quite easy dur- 
ing the week, but the belief is quite prevalent that 
higher rates are coming before long. Call loans have 
been in light request and the usual rate has been 
about 5 perct. Banks are charging depositors 6)¢ a 7 
per cent. for good paper, and occasionally some obtain 
a slight reduction from these figures. Gold has been 
fairly active with a variation of about two per cent. 
The closing quotation on Monday was 1463¢ and on 
Saturday at 144%. Government securities have im- 
proved since our last. The quotations on Sat- 
urday were: 6's of 1881, 11434 ; 5-20"s 1862, 1143¢ ; do. 1864, 
110; do. 1865, 112; new do. 108%; 5-20’s 1867, 108%; do. 
1868, 108}; ; 10-40’s, 108%. Stocks have been very dull. 

There has been no increased movement in generai 
trade since our last. Flour has declined and the de- 
mand fallen off considerably. Corn has been very 
dull. Notwithstanding a brisk market at the West 
and an advance there, the feeling here is not one 
of confidence. Oats are in large supply aad a consid- 
erable quantity of the new crop are poor. Old Western 
are not plenty and prices are firm. Rye is firmer, and 
Shorts about the same. The Provision market has 
been quiet, without any material change in prices. 
Pork is in light stock and commands full prices; Beef 
is very dull, and Hams and Lard are in moderate re- 











prices bas been the result. Eggs have been selling a 
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little more freely the last week. Beans are not in ac- 
tive demand, and the same may be said of potatoes. 

In Dry Goods we notice an increased movement, Cot- 
tons are in brisk demand but at lower prices. Wool- 
ens have also improved. Prints are dull, The Cotton 
market is firmer, but the light stocks restrict the sales 
to small amounts, Wool has been active and the ten- 
dency is to higher prices, Boots and Shoes have been 
selling better than last week end at remunerative 
rates. Hides and Leather are quiet. Codfish are firm 
and in fair demand with light stocks. Haddock are 
neminally unchanged. The Coal market shows no 
change. Sugar is dull and prices are lower. Teas 
have been in fair demand. In other departments there 
is no material change to notice. 





WHOLESALE PRICES. 
BOSTON MARKET—Monpay, Ave. 31. 
Coal, per ton. | Produce. 


Cannel....... +-$18 - Butter, @ Ib: 
Anthracite....... 6 SON. 
“ retail 


















Ordinary ........... 
Sood SOctinaey.. Bik bob 
Low Middling.. bud 
Middling........ W@...AC 





q --|Fac 

Domestics, per yd. | ¥° 
Sheetings & Shirtings: 

tandard 44.,. - 8 


¢ m1. -@l %.. Pent extra. 2 00. 
|Extra mess. .. 





















“ ww. 
Hake. 2 5 
Haddoe! 2 | 54 
Pollock. 2 Be ow 
No. 1 2 0 Pre 
No.3“ 
Mackerel, shore: 
No. 1, per bbl... Zonas 09 10%6@1574) 
Alewives.........5 50@ 6 50 19% 
Salmon, 1344 
Nor eG tes - west 0 rl 
peces ..16..@16. 
Roepe we vent gs| Coffee crushed. -13-.@14% 
in 9 00) Teas, ® D. 
[Gempewdior coceees 1 00@1 90 
825 Im mpert al. a rw 
6 He) Hyson ........--+.00 L6e 
11.00 Young Hyson...... 1 6 
14 00, CODRON. «+ ennawed oe 185 
3 99/80u ng wend 155 
Oolong 1 6 
Ub 50 JAPADS erase wee 5 
Aes “ "Wool, @D. 
50 


i 
: 3. 


Ohio & Penn. X...... 
oe oe pS x 


ow “ ad 


THE Gnas Orvin WAR which purged the nation of 
all impurities in the social compact, is not more ther- 

ough than the cleansing of the hood which follows the 
use of Poland’s Humor Doctor. The greatest medical 
ty of the age. Pm 


Tne New ENGLAND PNEUMATIC GaAs Co.—For 
the better accommodation of their increasing business, 
have established their office at 24 Kilby Street, groans 
floor, where they will be 44 to receive orders 

Sesses. This Com ating under pate gate 
cesses s Company, r —z under mts o1 ) 
Rand, present to the = lic a method of maki 

ae r novel, and r which they claim the fo! 





CONCERTINA AND DULCIMER BOOKS, 
\ ERMAN Concertina Instructor. A course 


of Studies and Exercises with a Collection of 
Choice Music, 75 cts. English Concerttna without a 
Master. Full Instructions and Music, 75 cts. Howe's 
German Concertina, 75 cts. Winner's Perfect Guide 
for the German Concertina, containing Complete In- 
structions and Choice Music, 75 cts. wick’s Ger- 
man Concertina, 75 cts. Dulcimer without a Master, 
Instructions and Music. b: a 75 cts. Bulcimer 
Instructor, Lessons and Exerc and Music by J. 
a. = cts. Malied postpaid. °@ NOLIVER DITSON & 
“i “1 


Sept 3 = 








in; 
Einitormity of of nt test and Perfect N 

Fad waa a — —4 test ring failed oo} condense it 
nie Simplicity 
Great plicity. of ADS there being no ma- 
chinery to 4 out of order. 

Absolute an te a Le of Fire or Explo- 
sion, the wateut in the ground, sur- 
rounded by sy nS, ances by the iron gas holder, 
and sequins be REPLENISHED ONLY ONCE IN A 
YEAR OR M 
Itis believed t to be the only Hydro-Carbon Gas Ap- 
paratus, that : eemmenad Companies do not class as ex- 
tra hazardou 

It feraienes ‘a Soft Brilliant Light, superior to that of 
coal gas, at loss than half the cos 

No skill is required in the A= of this gas. 
A boy ten years old can make in five minutes enough 
for the daily supply of a dwelling house 
. working model may be seen at the ‘Company’s Of 


‘Descriptive Cioetane will be sent on application. 
JAMES J. WALWORTH, asurer, 
24 sa Street, Boston. 
Aug. 27. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH YoOu?—This is & 
familiar question eget & to every invalid. In many case 

the answer is, “ ‘t know exactly, but I don’t feel 
well.” Look at ine countenance of the man or woman 
who makes this reply, and you will generally find that 
the eyes are dull oe complexion sallow, 
the cheeks flaccid, and the whole exp: ession of the face 
dejected. Interrogate the invalid more closely, aud 
you will discover that Sa the result of a dis- 
ordered sto: connate and a torp! 

the mischi “ That's what’s the matter.” Whoever has 
experie) ~~ the effects of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
‘Aperient in such cases, need not be told to recomm: 

it as a re y 

TARRANT & Co., Wholesale Druggists, 278 Green- 
wich and 100 Warren Streets, New York, Sole Proprie- 
tors. Sold by all Druggists. 

Sept. 19. ly. 


ASK bed Googer or os Denauiet for a box tie Maca- 
Manufactured 


CLEAN! PIKE 
Co., 21 Milk Street. Boston. Also di Salers in’? in ‘Trunks, 
mbrellas, Suspenders, a Collars, Patent t Medi: 
eines, &c. y. Oct. 24, 
UsE RENNE’S Pa KILLING pate ou-~> works 
like a charm.” ’ July 18. 
Use Hviv’s BAY Rum Soap, and none other. Ter 
hisale by by the principal Druggists. ly. May 





COLGATE & Co’s. Aromatic Vegetable Soap, com- 
bined with Glycerine, is recommended for Ladies 
and Infants, 

June 2. ly. 













* coarse 
.| Mich & wis. aw fine... 
medium... 


4 
4 

= 
4 
40@50 


BOSTON CATTLE MARKET. 
Fripay, Aug. 28. 
Bes Ge, Sheep, 12,663; Shotes, 259; 
ak el ‘Kastern’ Cattle, 84; Western 


le: extra, 13; “wah first qual- 
“ CRD ; third quality, 
ie, . 
aaa “We ena $200 
Store P Sat lo Workin oon, nomin: eias @ 310; 
Steers and slim Oxen, $100 @ 200; milch Cows, slim to 
= i aero $45 fas good to extra, $75 @ 100; heifers 


fo-—Spring Pigs, 10 Je: tat Hogs, 






130 New York, ie... 
91 mediu: 


N, HH. & Vt. 9 fine. ° 
medium 


wh “atic pine tan ni 74 @ 8 @ ge: 4 fe: Oui Sk Seite 18 @ We 
ry oe ns, 
Pb; Lam SRS ared, 25¢ each. 


iin ny So of — ree this week is 
considerably below the demand, and with a better 
feeling about the cattle disease prices have advanced. 
A portion of the Western cattle were sold on commis- 
ion. There was a more active trade in Sheep and 
Lambs, and large sales were made on commission. 
Complaint is made that the Lambs this year prove 
poorer than they loek. For Working Oxen there was 
a fair demand at quotations. The trade in Milch Cows 
was dull, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For MANY YEARS our leading physici ans have pre- 
scribed HOLLOWAY’S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS as 
being the best, surest, and safest remedy for the erad- 
ication of worms from children and adults. They are 
exceedingly pleasant to the palate. JOHNSTON, HOL- 














MINERAL SPRING DROPS. 
Concentrated Properties of Mineral Springs. 
NATURE’S REMEDY FOR 
Crete coneeie Wicum, and Chron 

ic Inflammation 


Pe vcopm lest & Lat you have ror the de- 
of several ineres Springs. 
ney satinety 


rg are proving 
discasen of the class above mentioned. Bot the trouble 
and expense involved in porns Se them, or in 
traneperting € the large quantities water  - 
Seve we ay their general use. These and other 
erations have suggested the idea of <f excesses 

the exact mineral propertes of these Springs, and using 
them in the fo.m of a concentrated liquid, and thus se- 
curing the same results at less pe: ‘and trouble. 
Thts was the more feasible as the waters are so slightly 
impregnated with mioeral — as toadwit of a 

‘eat of concen t 
extract stronger than many of the _— celebrated 
mineraPwaters. After thorough analysis, and careful 
experiment for months, the Mineral 8 
a ps are offered to the public asa remedy of great 
v 

They are not prepared entirely from the analysis of 
one Spring, but from the select properties of several. 

It is estimated that Lp pet Drops have the cura- 
tive effects of one quart mineral water, ~~ that a 
two-ounce bottle is equivalent to four gallon: 


They have proved a remedy for He, several 
forms of Kidney Disease, Cutaneous Eruptions, Can- 
cer, Lung Difficulties, Drepepete, and Female Com- 
plaints, and will act as an it Tonic, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


which contain the most reliable testimonials of their 
wonderful effects 


1. A letter from a ng lad: in The In- 
2h, indorsed by : Rear e8q., 
former my r el than Y Tie’ young | was 
Pah Ly f Scrofula b the use of the 
ne ng Drops. r says: 
ene ‘iscovered' Mineral. Springs. Cer- 
virtues of recently vered Mineral » Cer- 
tainly the above is a most remarkable case. of 
well to correspond with WILLIAM WARD. pe: . 
well to cor ILLIA 
43 Franklin Street, New York.— / 


2. We are assured by friends who have tes:ed the 
curative properties of “ drops ” that the testimoni- 











LOwWayY & COWDEN, Proprietors, Philadelphia. als in the referred ty in the ad- 
Sept. 3. lt. vertisement are ~ overstated.— Christian Advocate. 
ae Statement of a gentleman eee, vt Vt. 
Boots AND pt stock just pur- - Testimony 1. 
aa Feiall at less that gost of maniae- $. Extract of a ® letter from a Druggist In Ohio. 
Statements of Persons in New York and clse- 
tare. 8.8, nactbthene May 3. | whore afflicted with Cancers, Kid 
CanvErs at Low Puices.—An invoice of Electro ite boy cared of Serofuln; casesor General Debi, 
ete., 
Bp) 80 cents yard. r bottle ; 
ree. re, aud meat Aguress are Frise fo conte por pose ee ae, 
std for abou! cost prgceeteen, on account of 
the 5 dh Carnes Nore WM. WARD, General Agent, 
bees al 47 Washington St . PEASLEY 43 Franklin Street, New York. 
“= Fs ©All 2 a Sept3 it 
TAreetee | BkUssELs CARPETS. ay invoice of now 
Patterns just recelved—for sale less. than market WANTED. 
rices, exehen . 
t., Boston. JOH JouN J. PEASLEY rarchgtae Family of three ond four pemsens. hw two 
th Be ee day rooms, up one tenn ‘with full et 
CANTON MATTINGS—ot the finest grades, from the | *hree nicely P ¢ 
cargo auction sales—for sale at the new Carpet. Ware- pestis Sone ae located fa 


ouse, 47 Washington Street, Boston. Jonn J. PEAs- 
iF rr & Co. 


arinon Oy xe CLoTHS ore Lael a specialty, at the 
Dealers are invited to ‘inspect our stock. Joun J. 
PEASLEY & Co. Aug. 20, 


ONLY = vary Dr.B.C, PERRY, Dermatologist, 
necten esa T Bint Sse Sui Rat of Hal, 
=e 


iy 





the Scal al 
» Commaones ( (Grubs), 
on , Ui Moles 


Pimples e..E, Red Noses, 
Wens rand’ We ae Ba without leaves , 4 
No for consultation. 


or 
‘ular, oh Perel 


peer 


i 


a 


Reply tok. L peak rae Sevier ashington Bt. 
Boston, 





E. & G. G. a 


ANUFACTURERS OF ag OR- 
GANS, of every size and description. 
An assortment of Second-hand Organs for sale at 


\*Gelare tor tuning and repairing promptly exceuted. 





Steel Composition 
BELLS 
For Churches, Schools, Etc. 


BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
r [Parse celebrated Bells (NOT Cast Tron or 
“ Amalgam ™) rival in purity and volume of tone 
those of coppe wi ~ tin, are more durable, and cost only 
one-third as m 
a : for rdeserigtive ciopatan. 





FOUND AT HAMILTON CAMP MEETING. 
smikii sum of Money, a Veil, Coat, Lady’s 
Sacque, and Several Parasols. ‘Can be id 
applying at the Methodist Book Concern, S Coruhll 
Boston, 
J. P. MAGEE. 
Sept 3 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The hot months 

break down many systems that have been com- 
paratively has during the Winter and Spring. 
Stimulants, n resorted te, react, a Ponape the 
evil. Regulate s the ; dhorder ed fv i 


750 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in operation. Although this 
road is built with great rapidity, the work is thorough- 
ly done, and pronounced by the United States Com- 
missioners to be first-class in every respect, before it 


is accepted, and before any bonds can be issued upon 
it. 


Rapidity and excellence of constructiou have been 
secured by a complete division of labor,and by distrib- 
uting the twenty th d men ployed along the 
_ for long distances at once. It is now probable that 





Whole Line to the PAEIFIC will be Com- 
pleted in 1869, 


The Company have ample means of which the Goy- 
ernment grants the right of way, and all necessary tim- 
ber and other materisis found along the line 
of its operations; also 12,800 acres of land to the mile 
taken in alternate sections on each side of its road; al- 
so United States Thirty-Year Bonds, amounting to 
from $16,000 to $48,000 per mile, according to the difi- 
culties to be surmounted on the yarious sections to be 
built, for which it takes a second mortgage as security, 
and it is expected that not only the interest, but the 
Principal amount may be paid in services rendered by 





and liver, and puri:y the animal fluids with HOLLO- 
WAY’Ss PILLS, and strength, animation, energy, will 
soon return. They restore the appetite, invigorate the 
digestion, and are an absolute — for lassitude and 
a) Sold by all Dregetcte 

pts 


ASBURY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE 291 BROADWAY, 


NEW-YORK. 





Organized under the Laws of the State of 
New-York, and $125,000 deposited in 
the Insurance Department of the 
State as a Guarantee Fund for the 
Policy-Holdcrs. 

$150,000. 


CAPITAL, ° : ° 


DIRECTORS. 
A.V. fee t, ag 
John Elio tt, cBurney, 
—_ MeCitock, i mee Colgate 
ames Bishop, es 
Daniel Cu , - Bows Ecrtiana ¥: 


Johe B. pees inson, 
Daniel 


Lemuel Bang: ro Clafl 
Hen 4 w er Gilbert Bavee. oa 
: A ks, 


E. H. pu Boston, 


aie Va, Dani Ke ., Wheden, New- 
- Manie: 

. J. claire ’ ‘Soutnpo rt, Ct., 

Christopher Meyer =. “ye 1, 2; 


ny Harper, 


uo J. 
w. “DIvine, _Plladelphia, 
J. Hunter, Philad 
hg 
J . ° 

ee ee 6. W. Sparks, Wilmington; 


‘citer cei, W'S, Wile, Baars 
Albert Clark, .W.c: Munsell, Bloom- 
james B Noo” =H. Cox, "Ban Francisco 
Geotes Elliott.” B. F. Crary, St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICERS: 
LEMUEL BANGS, President. 
GEORGE ELLIOTT, Vice-Pres. and See’y. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 
JOHN FIELD, General Agent. 





The rapid success of this Company—fully equal to the 
hopes of its warmest friends—satisfactorily guarantees 
its permanence and a growth surpassing that of any of 
its predecessors. 

“The Company issues policies in all the forms in pres- 
ent use, on single and joint lives, endowments and an- 
nuities. 

A special table for insuring lives of ministers by their 

jon 8 lated at much below the ordinary 





rates. 

Few restrictions on travel, and none after first year. 

Registered policies , countersigned by the Insurance 
Department of the State, certifying that such policies 
are secured by a special deposit of public stocks. 

All Policies absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE. 

Dividends to Policy-holders, after two payments. 
Insurers preferring to relinquish their interes; 
in profits may have instead a bonus addition of one. 
third of amount of policy. 

Members dated by a loan of one-third of 
premiums when desired, but no note required, 

AGENTS ARE WANTED EVERY- 

WHERE 





Application may be made to the following parties: 
GEO, L. KIMBALL, Portland , Gen’! Ag’t for Maine. 
S. & C. HOLMAN, Concord, N. H., 

General Agents for N. H. and Eastern Vermont. 
(Rev. 8. Holman remains for the present at Concord, 
and Rev. Calvin Holman at Sanbornton Bridge, 
N. H.) 

Rev. GEO. M. HAMLIN, Newport, R. L., 
General Agent for Rhode Island, 

Rev. F. A. CRAFTS, Middletown, Conn., 
General Agent for Connecticut. 

We know of no Life Insurance Co. offering so favor- 
able inducements to Methodist Ministers, either to act 
as Agents or to secure assurance on their own lives or 
those of members of their families. Superior facilities 
will be offered to good Canvassers, of whom a large 
number are wanted at once. 

I. A. STILES, Genera) Agent, 


the Company in transporting troops, mails, &c. 
THE EARNINGS OF THE UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, from its Way or Local Business only, 


during the year ending June 30th, van: amounted to 
over 


Four Million Dollars, 


which, after paying all expenses, was muc!) more 
than sufficient to pay the interest upon its Bends. 
These earnings are no indication of the vast through 
traffic that must follow the opening of the line to the 
Pacific, but they certainly prove that 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


upon such a property, costing nearly three times their 
amount, 


Are Entirely Secure. 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for 
$1,000 each, and have coupons attached. Tliey bear an- 
nual interest, payable on the first days of January and 
July, at the Company's Office in the City of New York, 
at the rate of six per cent. in gold. The principal is 
payable In gold at maturity, The price is 102, and at 
the present rate of gold, they pay a liberal income on 
their cost. 


A very important consideration in determining the 
value of these bonds is the length of time they have to 
run. 

It is weil known that a long bond always commands 
a much higher price than a short one. It is safe to as- 
sume that during the next thirty years, the rate of in- 
terest in the United States will decline as it has done 
in Europe, and we have a right to expect that such six 
per cent. securities as these will be held at as high a 
premium as those of this Government, which, in 1857, 
were bought in at from 20 to 2% per cent. e par. 
The export demand alone may produce this Fesult, and 
as the issue of a private corporation, they are beyond 
the reach of political action. 

The Company believe that their bonds, at the present 
rate, are the cheapest security in the market, and the 
right to advance the price at anytime is reserved | 
Subscriptions will be received in Bosion by 


MATTHEW BOLLEs & Co., 90 State Street, 

C. E. FULLER & Co., 2 State Street, 

TowER, GIpDINGs & TORREY, 74 State Street, 

STONE & DowNER, 28 State Street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 18 State Street, 

SPENCER, VILA & Co., 13 Congress Street, 

PaGE, RICHARDSON & CoO., 114 State Street, 

NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

Foee Bro’s & BATES, 20 Congress Street, 

KIMBALL, Pycotr & BENNETT, 8 State Street, 

Joun E. M. GitLEy, 5 Devonshire Street, 
And in New York 


At the Company’s Office, 20 Nassau Street 
AND BY 


JOHN J, CISCO & SON, Bankers, 


59 Wall St., 
And by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds 
par in New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of 
charge by return express. Parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for their safe delivery. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1868 has just been 
published by the Company, giving fuller information 
than is possible in an advertisement, respecting the 
Progress of the Work, the Resources of the Country 
traversed by the Road, the Means for Construction, 
and the Value of the Bonds, which will be sent free on 
application at the Company's offices, or to any of the 
advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, N. Y. 








Net STREET, - a MASS. 


July 16 tf 5 Court Street, Boston, 
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